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AN AUTUMN MORNING CANTER 
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THE BOSTON DELEGATION OF NURSES TO THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


NSTEAD of thinking and talking hard times, 
New England may well adopt old England’s 
war slogan: ‘‘ Business as usual.’’ There are 
facts to warrant it. Springfield, Massachusetts, 
reports that building operations have been 
going ahead at such a rate that, so far this 
year, they exceed last year’s operations by 
almost $1,000,000. . That is remarkable, in view 
of the fact that no single piece of construction, 
either municipal or private, has been particu- 
larly extensive. e 
HE New England Fruit Show this year 
will be held in Providence, from the 9th to 
the 12th of November. Although Rhode 
Island has sent some extraordinary exhibits to 
previous shows, she promises to excel them all 
at the coming exhibition. ‘‘When you come 
to think of it,’’ says the Rural New Yorker, 
‘*the southeastern part of New England has 
given the world a group of the finest apples 
now grown. ‘These varieties are grown to 
perfection at home, and the Providence show 
will bring out some remarkable fruit. We 
have for years maintained that New England 
can produce finer apples than ever were seen 
on the Pacific coast. Providence will prove it.’’ 


® 


NLY recently in this column something 

was said of the vast extent of the waste 
lands in Massachusetts. It is interesting to 
note, therefore, that the State Forestry Com- 
mission is about to make a tour for the exami- 
nation of these lands, with a view to learning 
which are most available for conversion into 
public forest domain, after the plan of the state 
forests in Europe. The plan that the commis- 
sion has in mind is to determine which tracts 
are large enough and near enough together to 
be linked in a general system of public hold- 
ings. It is said that the districts that most 
probably contain such lands are in the western 
part of the state. There are some such tracts 
in Worcester County, and others, possibly, in 
the Cape Cod region. The commission has 
$90,000 to spend for land, but it is not empow- 
ered to pay more than $5 an acre for it. 


h 


HE issue of The Companion of May 5, 1904, 

told the story of ‘‘Dock,’’ a dog that be- 
longed to a railway man of Moctezuma, in 
northern Mexico. In 1903, while with his 
master on a prospecting trip, a cougar attacked 
him, stunned him with a blow of his paw, and, 
thinking him dead, buried him, to eat at leisure. 
The prospector went home, sorrowing, across 
fifty miles of waterless desert. Six days after 
he was left for dead the dog dragged himself 
in at the door of his master’s house. His 
skull had been fractured by the cougar’s blow, 
but in spite of that, he had managed to ex- 
hume himself and follow his master home. 
During the ten years since then he has lived, 
famous and respected, with the same master. 
But last summer he began to fail. The old 


wound in his head discharged small pieces of | 


bone, and on August 18th he died at El Paso, 
Texas, where, with his master’s family, he 
had been, since early in the spring, a refugee 
from Mexico. He was fourteen years old. 


HE next annual egg-laying contest at the 

Connecticut Agricultural College at Storrs 
will open November 1, 1914, and continue until 
November 1, 1915. Poultry keepers, not only 
throughout New England, but all over the 
United States, have studied the results of these 
contests—which have been carried on now for 
several years—with the greatest interest. The 
contests have decided one thing: the character- 
istics that distinguish the best layers are not 


those that distinguish the prize winners in the | 


poultry shows: The poultry breeder must 
choose, therefore, whether he will bend his 
energies to producing an excellent bird from 
the fancier’s point of view, or an excellent bird 


from the utilitarian point of view. In all the 
previous contests at Storrs, the best records for 
laying have been made by Leghorns and Wyan- 
dottes entered by an English breeder. In spite 
of an ocean voyage and the change to a more 
rigorous climate, they are still wonderful egg- 
producing machines. This year one pen of 
Connecticut Leghorns has surpassed the Eng- 
lishman’s Leghorns; but his British Wyan- 
dottes are far ahead of all other Wyandottes. 
The best record for Leghorns for the forty-five 
weeks that ended on September 11th is an 
average of 191 eggs a bird. The best pen of 


period. Each pen contained ten birds. 
® © 
RESOURCES OF THE WIRELESS. 


and its enormous importance in case of 
disaster at sea, are by now known and 
appreciated throughout the world. Like other 
things, the wireless has its informal side, and 
sometimes, as Mr. Francis A. Collins shows 


opportunities for service. 


several years have been reading the messages 
sent out to a Fy steamer by a girl 
somewhere in New Jersey or Connecticut or 
New York—no one knows just where. She 
sends regularly from her home to a brother, 
who is a wireless operator on a great transat- 
lantic steamer. During the two days or more 
while the steamer, outward bound, is skirting 
the coast to the north, the sister tells him of 
the health of the family, the callers, and bits 
gets out of range, there is always an affectionate 
as soon as the ship has reached the banks, the 
messages begin again. 


about the entire family, including the dog. 


Herman Frasch illustrates another 
of the wireless. He was seized with a severe 
attack of ptomaine poisoning, and grew steadily 
worse, until his life was despaired of. His 
ship was well out in the Atlantic off the Florida 


ibility 


wireless me a kind of mal C. Q. D. 
might reach the United 
miles distant, and summon medical advice. 
The message was dispatched. 


cabin of the ship’s doctor. 

‘*There’s a man very bad with ptomaine 
poisoning, ’’ he began. 

‘*What stateroom? Where is he?’’ asked 
the doctor, gathering up his medicines. ‘‘ There 
is no time to waste in such a case.’’ 


leeward,’’ the operator found time to explain. 
‘*But here is the diagnosis.’’ And he offered 
a long aérogram. 

The doctor was unaccustomed to such long- 
distance mage ny but the training of a lifetime 
enabled him to grasp the problem instantly. 
‘* Whew!’’ he said, reading the diagnosis. 
‘**Pretty bad. ‘Temperature 105; acute nausea ; 
rash on face and neck.’ Let me have an aéro- 
gram blank—quick !’’ 

The prescription was soon written, with 
| explicit directions, and a few minutes later 
| doubtless the most extraordinary aérogram 
| ever flashed over the seas was being picked up 
|by the anxious operator of the Herman 
Frasch, on the other side of the Caribbean 

Sea. The medicine was prepared, and the 
patient was soon reported to be sleeping. 

The two ships remained in wireless com- 
munication for several days. 
morning Captain MecGray, already a little 
better, sent his temperature and other symp- 
toms to the doctor, who quickly replied, chang- 
ing the — 3y that time several 
other ships and stations had picked up the 
| unusual messages, and more than one physician 
| offered his services should the Merida run out 
|of range. Captain McGray might have had 
| the benefit of a consultation of physcians had 
| his case demanded it. 





Wyandottes laid 186 eggs a bird in the same | 


| 
Te commercial use of wireless telegraphy, | 


in ‘*The Wireless Man,’’ it has unexpected 


The receiving stations about New York for 


of family gossip. And just before the steamer | 
good-by from all at home. On the return trip, | 


Welcomes are ex-' 
changed, and questions are asked and answered | 


The plight of =~ McGray of the steamer | 





coast. Luckily, it oceurred to him that a/| 


tates quien 
station at Key West, Florida, one hundred | 


A few minutes later, the wireless operator | 
of the Merida, which was just leaving the) 
harbor of Progreso, Yucatan, rushed into the | 


‘Well, he’s about eight hundred miles to 


On the following | 


| Day after day the ships, for hundreds of | 


miles about, listened for the daily bulletins and 
watched with satisfaction the captain’s grad- 
ual recovery. And when the doctor of the 
Merida announced that Captain McGray was 
out of danger, there were wireless congratu- 
lations received from all points of the compass. 





| ence. Our summary of the “Life of 


| down to us in History, nor is it to be found in schoolbooks. 
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EVERY BOY and 
FATHERS and MOTHERS = GIRL should have 
a copy of our summary of the “LIFE OF ROBERT MORRIS,” | 
the millionaire merchant of Philadelphia, who was Finan- 
cier of the Revolution (Secretary of Treasury). But for 
the money supplied by Robert Morris in his private and 
official capacity, Washington could not have won Indepeud- 
Robert Morris” con- 
tains interesting matter that did not admit of its coming 
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» . You can’t trans- 
.’ gress the laws of 
= health and not 

, pay the price. 

The tendency of 

coffee drinkers 

always is to 

‘ * drink a little 

more, and in time this brings on nerv- 

ousness, biliousness, sleeplessness, and 
you’re a wreck. 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


is a delicious, nourishing, satisfying 
'e drink based on whole, hard wheat. It 
is thoroughly satisfying and brings no 
A Strikingly Beautiful and Very repentance afterward. 
x When you get tired of other cereal 
‘ red Wwensew coffees try Old Grist MII, a satis- 
The top is glazed with clear, leaded, crystal ing and healthful drink at one- 
sheet glass. Customers who have had this ourth the cost. 
window are greatly pleased. The price is much Boil hard five minutes. 
lower than that of similar windows elsewhere. 


150 to 200 cups to the pound, 20c. 
Storm Windows 


If your grocer hasn’t it, send 

25 cents for full-sized pack- 
Winter is coming. Prepare for it now by fit- age (1 lb.) by parcel post. 

4 ~ 4 Rouse with storm wraews. neee 

out the drafts. Prevent colds and sickness. Have 

a warm, comfortable house and save dollars ts oe qq 


on Fed fuel bill. Storm windows will save 


their cost the first winter and will last for years. 


All sizes in 2, 4 and 12 lights. From 86c. u 


Lp. 
Send for our immense catalogue of building 
material. We furnish everything for building 

Scientifically compounded along the lines 
advised by dentists. Cleanses so thoroughly it 


direct from the mill at wholesale prices. 

Send to-day and don’t forget those storm windows. 
works its way to all parts of the tooth enamel, 
| and leaves the mouth clean, sweet and 
| 
| 
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WEBBER LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., 
refreshed, 25 cents. Powder form in large 


glass bottles—or in paste form in tubes. New 
England Laboratory Co., Lynn, Mass. 








Gasoline Engines 
Drag Saws, 


QUICK RELIEF 
Accidents will happen; children are seldom 
free from some kind or other. Septola not 
only relieves immediately, but being a per- 
fect antiseptic, its use by Surgeons and 
Physicians everywhere is the best recom- 
mendation for cuts, burns, bruises, stings, 
etc. It has no equal for the sick room. 

10c., 25., 50., 75., $1.00 Bottles 

At Your Grocer’s or Druggist’s 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE Co., 
Makers of the Famous Sawyer’s Crystal Blue, | 
88 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


BELL'S SEASONING 


Used by your Grandmother and every 
Generation since to deliciously G==sy 
flavor Dressings for Turkey, t~ 
Chicken, Game, Meats, Fish. 


A NICE TURKEY DRESSING. Toast 7 or 8 slices of white bread. 
Place in a deep dish, adding butter the size of an egg. Cover with hot 
water or milk to melt butter and make bread right consistency. Add one 
even tablespoon of Bell’s Seasoning and one even teaspoon salt. 
When well mixed stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. For goose or duck add one 
raw onion chopped fine. 

JELLIED MEATS OR FOWL, 1 pint of cold meat or fowl, 1 teaspoon Bell’s Sea- 
soning, \% teaspoon salt, liquid enough to fill pint mould. Add to liquid when hot, 1 table- 
spoon granulated gelatine. Cool and serve on a base of lettuce leaves over which thin sliced 
lemon is placed. 

DELICIOUS HOME MADE SAUSAGE. To each pound of fresh, lean pork add one 
level tablespoon of Bell’s Poultry Seasoning and 1% even teaspoons salt. Sprinkle 
over the meat, cut fine, thoroughly mix to a stiff dough, then make into cakes and fry. 

Bell’s Booklet of valuable cooking receipts of your grocer, or on receipt of postal. 


For delicious Sausage flavor as directed, either with Bell's Spiced Poultry Seasoning, 


Bell's New England Sausage Seasoning, or Bell's White Sausage Seasoning. 
MADE ONLY BY THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Circular Saws, 
Grinding Mills.ete. 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 
LUNT MOSS CQO. 


BOSTON,MASS. 
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: Given, postpaid, to Companion subscribers only for one new 

> solicited subscription and 25 cents extra. Price $1.50, postpaid. 

@ This Electric Light can be carried in the 

@ vest pocket, and is always ready for use. 
It contains a Mazda bulb that produces 
500 per cent. more candle power than the 
ordinary bulb; also the marvelous new 
tungsten battery that is especially lasting. 
It is useful about the house, farm, stable or barn, 

@ or wherever a temporary light is required. Size of 

@ case 1% x 2% inches. Extra batteries supplied for 

@ 30 cents, postpaid. 
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HE merry days of summer 
T sped by, and weeks passed 

into months before the 
twins realized that very soon 
they must return to South 
Wickham. 

A letter from the colonel first 

made them realize that the 
summer had almost gone—a letter that 
had been written to Doctor Crawford, 
and forwarded to the twins in one of 
the letters from home. Sybil and 
Donald were well, and seemed quite 
reconciled to passing the winter in 
India. But to the colonel, India was 
a land of abomination, a land where 
even the cook and the house boy were 
called by names unheard of, and where 
not even Sybil’s care and attention 
could make the old gentleman so com- 
fortable as he would be at home. Yet 
it was not for that reason that the 
colonel would sail from Bombay in late 
September, but because he could not 
leave his brother and sister alone at 
Montebello during the winter; for, 
although one was his twin and the 
other some years his junior, he persisted 
in regarding them as old and decrepit. 
He besought Doctor Crawford to permit 
the girls to remain in Maryland until 
his own return—a request that reminded 
the twins that they would have been 
going back to Massachusetts within a 
week had it not been made. 

‘*But we could not possibly have left 
before the dedication of the church,’’ 
said Bunny. ‘‘You could never have 
entertained the bishop without us, could 
you, Uncle John?’’ 

Mr. John smiled; but Miss Sophia 
and humor were as utter strangers as 
ever. 

‘‘Oh, my dear!’’ the little lady pro- 
tested. ‘‘We have always been able to 
entertain bishops at Montebello—and 
other gentlemen as well! Why, Mr. 
Jefferson told my grandmamma that he 
considered it an honor to be asked to 
dine here; and the Chief Justice, Cousin 
John Marshall —’’ 

**Quite true, sister,’’ Mr. John inter- 
rupted, with his quiet smile; and added, 

‘*We mustn’t forget that the bishop is 
fond of gumbo soup. ’’ 

Immediately Miss Sophia’s face took 

on a look of preoccupation. ‘‘O dear! 
O dear!’’ she said. ‘‘I wonder if 
Cousin Talcott Williamson has any ter- 
rapin in his pen! I’m sure I don’t see 
how we can have the bishop to dinner 
without terrapin!’’ And the little lady 
trotted away to dispatch Torm on com- 
missary errands. 

The result of Miss Sophia’s anxious 
efforts was that every ‘‘big house’’ in the 
neighborhood contributed something to the 
good gentleman’s entertainment. The terrapin 
came from Cousin Talcott; Cousin Fanny 
Buchanan sent over the pan of Ratcliffe rusk, 
Miss Ann Magruder the pickled oysters, Mrs. 
Hollyday Kennard the Martynia pickle and 
white fruit cake; and the twins, not to be out- 
done, offered to sacrifice the Dodo bird. But 
that offer Sair Ann indignantly refused. 

Domestic affairs usually appealed to Bunny; 
but a few days before the church was to be 
dedicated, she said, ‘‘ Bobs, if Aunt Sair Ann 
asks me to beat any more eggs, I shall disgrace 
mother dear’s bringing up by throwing them 
out of the window! Let’s go for a sail.’’ 

“*T know something better than that,’’ said 
Bobs, as they started off to the boathouse. 
‘*Do you remember that yarn of old Frank’s 
about the fight —’’ 

‘*“And a cave. Of course I do!’’ 

So it was with minds and hearts set upon 
one and the same thing that they sprang into 
the little sailboat, pushed off from the landing, 
and sailed toward Fordham wharf, where 
Frank was usually busy with one or another 
of those tasks that seem so important to a 
sailor, and to a landsman so mysterious. 

But before they rounded the point of the 
orchard, there was an exclamation of impa- 
tience from Bunny and a bubbling laugh from | 
Bobs ; for the Dodo had followed the girls down 
to the wharf, and, unseen, had hopped aboard. | 

‘* Just look at that bird,’’ said Bunny. 


‘*He’s as much at home roosting on the edge | 


of the boat as he is in—Sair Ann’s kitchen. 
Seat! Shoo! You horrid rooster! Go away!’ 
The Dodo only squawked and moved along | 
Sidewise, out of reach. Bobs, already in her | 
accustomed place at the tiller, laughed. 
‘‘He’s not so bad, Bunny, except for his 
bald head. He’s really growing up quite 
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BUNNY AND BOBS STARED IN SPEECHLESS AMAZEMENT AT THE PLACE 
WHERE HE HAD VANISHED. 


nicely. If we could only get him a feather | He dropped the tongs with a clatter, stood up, 
wig, he wouldn’t be such a bad-looking bird | and pushed his hat to the back of his head. 
—would you, Dodo?’’ 

She flapped the end of the sheet toward him. | adequate words; so he silently led the way 
The rooster was subject to unexpected attacks | to the boat, and sailed her out toward the 
of nerves. Seeing the rope whipped out in| source of Cherrypit Creek. Their way led by 
his direction, he squawked, flapped his wings, | the low-lying shores, by the peach orchards, 
and went overboard ! which already ,showed where autumn had 

The girls sprang to their feet; but their| touched them. Farther on, a varied growth 
alarm was groundless. A bedraggled mass of|of scrub oak and pine came down to the 





| toward a narrow opening between the trees, 
‘*He has nine lives,’’ said Bobs. | where a little creek flowed into the larger one. 
‘*Ninety,’’ said Bunny, with a sigh. ‘*Please, Miss Bobby, please, miss, take de 
They found Uncle Frank pottering over his | tiller whiles I pull up centreboa’d and take 
oyster tongs. ‘‘Cert’n’y I kin,’’ he said, em- | down sail. We’ll have to pole up yonder.’’ 
phatically, when Bobs had expressed her 
doubts as to his really being able to lead them | claimed, laughing. 
to the cave where the men from Kent Island| ‘‘If it is not exactly tropical,’’ said Bobs, 
had hidden. ‘‘Cert’n’y I kin.’’ ‘*it is thoroughly spooky. ’’ 
‘* How long has it been since you were| Whereupon Frank looked at them over his 
there?’’ Bunny asked. shoulder, and grumbled: 
‘*How long sense I was dar? Datain’t got| ‘‘It ain’t no place for young ladies to come, 
a mite to do wif it. I knows whar dat cave is | dat’s what it ain’t! Ef de cunnel was home, 
same’s I knows whar my own house is.’’ you-all wouldn’t be makin’ ol’ Frank traipse 
‘*Well,’’ said Bobs, ‘‘it is too bad that you | over de kentry, maybe gettin’ into trouble. ’’ 
are so busy this morning. If you hadn’tso| As they poled up the creek, the girls felt 
much to do, you might take’us to the cave.’’ 
At that, Frank began to rattle his tongs| Frank’s uneasiness. There was something 
again. “TI ain’t taking anyone whar folks | uncanny about the narrow thread of tidewater 
| don’t belong. Mighty quare noises come out’n 
| dat cave, and it don’t bring anyone any luck | crowding down to the very edge of the water. 
‘to inquire into de rystreeous. ’’ | At times they had to push aside the festoons 
| ‘“‘Um-hem!’? said Bobs. ‘I see.’? She| of wild grape that hung down from the trees 
shook her head. ‘* Yes, I see.’’ land that brushed against the boat. The 
**So do I,’’ said Bunny. ‘‘It’s been—er— | narrow waterway seemed to lead into the very 
how long did you say, Uncle Frank, since you | heart of the woods. 
were there?’’ “ **T don’t see,’’ said Bunny, sinking her 
‘*But, then, I suppose it really isn’t very | voice to a whisper, ‘‘how there can be a cave 
wonderful that he has forgotten where it is! | where there are no rocks!’’ 
Bushes and trees and things grow so quickly. ’’ ‘*Perhaps the rocks are farther on,’’ said 
| That was more than Frank could endure. | Bobs; for she, too, could imagine only such 


the stern, but most undeniably safe. 








He started to speak, but apparently found no | 


feathers flew aboard again—somewhat nearer | water’s edge. At last, Frank steered the boat | 


‘* Exploring the Amazon! ’” Bunny ex-| 


themselves beginning to share some of Uncle | 


| inlet, with the dark, dense growth of woods | 
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caves as she had known among 
the granite crags of their New 
England hills. 

But Uncle Frank was not 
communicative ; in token there- 
of his hat was low over his 
brows. He was suffering from 
qualms of conscience or from 
fear—or possibly from both. Steadily 
he poled the boat upstream between 
the overhanging shores. 

At last Frank shipped his pole and 
grasped the tree branches that scraped 
against the boat. There was not room 
to swing the bow of the craft inshore. 

**Set yer foot on dat roof, please, 
miss,’’ said Frank, as he helped Bobs 
ashore. ‘‘ Please, Miss Bobby, give Miss 
Bunny a hand out. I reckon I better 
lead de way.’’ 

A grim determination seemed to have 
settled upon the old negro. If he was 
frightened, he would at least fulfill his 
promise. 

‘*Uncle Frank,’’ Bunny asked, ‘‘do 
you really know where we are?’’ 

Uncle Frank turned. ‘‘Miss Bunny,’’ 
he said, very impressively, ‘‘dey ain’t 
a piece of land betwixt de east shore of 
Montebello and de next county dat ol’ 
Frank don’t know; and dey ain’t a 
drap of water in dis part of de bay, nor 
in any of dese yer cricks, dat ol’ Frank 
ain’t sailed over !’’ 

His indignation was great, and Bobs 
shook her head at Bunny in mock 


reproof. 
*‘Of course Uncle Frank knows where 
we are,’’ she said. ‘‘Why, he even 


knows whose land this is that we are 
on, don’t you, Uncle Frank?’’ 

Frank did not see the trap. ‘‘Yas, 
miss,’’ he said. ‘‘I knows de way to 
de cave whar Marse William Clayborne 
hid from Cap’n Cornwallis, and I knows 
whose land dis is, and I knows dat creek 
we come up, jest as well as I knows 
dat right over yonder at de aidge of de 
woods is Wakefield !’’ 

‘*Wakefield! Where old St. Anne’s 
is?’’ 

**Dey ain’t but one Wakefield, and 
dat’s right over yonder behind dese 
woods. Ef my dog Jew’! was over dar, 
you could hyar him barking from whar 
we’s standin’.’’ 

‘*Mercy!’’ said Bunny, as they went 
on again. ‘‘I thought we must be miles 
and miles away from everywhere. We 
could have walked here in half an hour 
from your house, Uncle Frank!’’ 

‘* Yas, miss, so we could,’’ said 
Frank, ‘‘but dat li’l’ Blue Wing was 
made to sail in. Ain’t any use walkin’ 
when you kin sail.’’ 
| And still cross and indignant at their doubt- 
ing him, and with growing distaste for the 
adventure, the old man led the way; now he 
parted the undergrowth, here and there lifted 
a swinging vine, now and again tested a fallen 
tree trunk or a bit of spongy soil with his foot, 
| yet always, with unfailing instinct or excellent 
memory, he moved steadily onward. Although 
it seemed a long way, he went, in fact, only 
a few hundred yards from the landing place 
before he stopped and looked about him. 
| The surface of the peninsula is mostly level ; 
but here and there the land rises into ridges, 
and drops again into little dells. It was into 
one of the dells that Frank had led them, a 
little cup-shaped depression, with a carpet of 
ferns and a canopy of trees. 
| ‘Right over yonder, alongside of dat big 

white oak, is whar de cave is,’’ said Frank. 
| The white oak was an enormous tree that 
| towered high above its neighbors; almost 
| among its roots, it seemed, Frank parted the 
_ branches of undergrowth and—dropped from 
view! 
| Bunny and Bobs stared in speechless amaze- 
ment at the place where he had vanished; but 
almost immediately the bushes parted, and his 
head reappeared. 

‘*T done found it!’’ he exclaimed. 

‘*T should think so,’’ said Bunny, laughing 
a little nervously. 
| Apparently, the suddenness of his discovery 

had shaken Uncle Frank out of his earlier 
stolid calm. As he parted the bushes to make 
a passageway for the girls, he was all smiles, 
all excitement. 

| ‘This isn’t a cave,’’ said Bobs; ‘‘it’s a room 
—a—a cellar !’’ 

It was very unlike the rocky cave that they 
had imagined. Was it, indeed, a storeroom 
or a hiding place? Had it been made by some 
of those first comers to the shores of Maryland 
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as a place of refuge from Indians or unfriendly 
neighbors? ‘That seemed the most likely ex- 
planation; for surely generations must have 
passed since those hand-hewn beams of oak had 
been set in place, almost under the roots of the 
great tree. It was a small room, but a dozen 
people could have hidden there undiscovered. 

‘*But, just the same, I don’t see how Corn- 
wallis —’’ Bobs began, but suddenly stopped. 

‘‘Harken to dat!’’ said Frank, in a fright- 
ened whisper. 

From somewhere overhead had come a 
strange sound, as if some one were moaning; 
at first it was scarcely more than the breath of 
a cry, but presently it swelled to a horrible 
wail. It would have been weird enough 
anywhere; but in the deep twilight of that 
underground hiding place it was fairly blood- 
eurdling. 

‘What is it?’? Bunny whispered, getting 
as close to Bobs as she possibly could. As 
if in answer to her question, the sound came 
again, and rose slowly to an 
agonized shriek. 

‘*Hyah! You stop dat, you 
stop dat hollering!’’ Frank 
shouted, with a courage born of 
fear. 

‘‘Oh, look !’’ cried Bobs, point- 
ing. 

They peered into the darkness, 
and saw two balls of greenish 
light! Bunny shuddered, and 
hid her face. 

‘*It’s a lion!’? she whispered. 

But although the sound rose 
once more in all its horror, 
Frank laughed. 

‘*No, miss, ’’ he said, chuckling 
with relief, ‘‘dat ain’t no lion, 
nor it ain’t no ha’nt! Praise be 
to glory, dat ain’t nothin’ but 
an ol’ grandpa screech owl!’’ 

Whereupon Frank groped to- 
ward the corner whence the two 
gleaming balls still shone. But 
he was destined never to reach 
the owl. With a cry, he stum- 
bled and fell. 

‘*Hi-yi! What’s dat? What’s 
dat? Who dat done trip me?’’ 

The girls drew nearer, and 
having become more accustomed 
to the dim light, they could 
make out Frank’s form, and 
could see his hands moving over 
something on the ground. 

‘*Tt’s a box,’’ said Frank. 

‘*Oh, how perfectly heavenly !’” 
cried Bunny. ‘‘Bobs! Tothink 
we’ve lived to see the day when 
we’ve really found hidden treas- 
ure!’’ 

But Bobs, the fearless, had 
sunk without a moment’s hesita- 
tion to her knees, and was also 
groping round in the darkness. 

‘“*A box! It’s two boxes—three boxes! 
Bunny Crawford, as sure as you’re living, it 
is treasure! It is, itis! Uncle Frank, we’ve 
got to carry these boxes out to the day- 
light!’’ 

‘*T ain’t gwine to tech dem boxes, miss!’’ 
Frank protested. ‘‘ Buried treasure don’t bring 
anyone any good! Ain’t any tellin’ how 
dem boxes come hyar, nor who dey b’longs to, 
nor what a-watchin’ ober ’em!’’ 

‘*Well, we’ve found something, anyway!’’ 
said Bobs. 

‘* Yas, miss,’’ said Frank, ‘‘and we’s 
gwine to leave it right whar we found it. 
Who sot dat screech owl over yonder in de 


corner to watch over it? Huh? Answer 
me dat!’’ 
‘* Nonsense !’’? said Bunny. ‘‘ Come on, 


Bobs! I guess we can carry it out between 
us!’’ 

That was too much for Frank. ‘ No, 
miss,’’ he said, ‘‘ef you-all is sot and de- 
termined to fly in de face of providence, wid 
de cunnel way off among de heathen, ol’ 
Frank’!l do his best to meet de trouble for 
you 1"? 

Whereupon he took up a box and bore it out 
into the light. As he turned his back on the | 
gleaming eyes in the corner, he called out, | 
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IG Mike Malone, mate of the 
three-masted schooner Laura 
E. Witherford, had two par+ 
ticular abominations. One was an 
Indian, the other a canoe. As he 
used to say with emphasis, he 
would never shake hands with the 
one or put foot into the other. And 
| now, as he tumbled out on deck at eight bells 
on a raw down-east July morning, he saw on 
the rolling deck before him just those things. 
There stood an old gray canvas canoe, and 
beside it sat two silent Indians, a middle-aged 
man and a woman; they looked wet and miser- 
able, and stared at him with stolid curiosity. 








DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 





THE INDIANS DROVE THEIR PADDLES DEEP, AND THE Malone. 
” 


LONG GRAY CANOE SHOT FORWARD. 


Malone turned abruptly to the man at the 
wheel. ‘‘In the name of Hannigan’s aunt, 
my lad,’’ he cried, ‘‘where did we get them ?’’ 

The man grinned. ‘‘Picked ’em up at six 
bells, sir—blowed hoff hout of Frenchman’s 
Bay in the nor’wester yesterday. ’’ 

** Blowed off !’’ 

‘*Yes, sir, paddlin’ and peddlin’ round them 
summer places. Robinson seen ’em, and the 
old man run up and shook ’er out till they 
came ’longside. Bally lot, ain’t they!’’ 

Malone did not need to say what he thought; 
his face spoke for him. As he approached 
them, the man rose. 

Malone scowled. ‘‘What’s your name?’’ 

‘*Pierre Hockamock, sir. This is my wife.’’ 
Like most Maine Indians, he spoke with a 
down-east accent. ‘‘We’re from Point Pleas- 
ant. We were selling baskets, and got blowed 


off. We paddled all night. My wife is tired.’’ | 


Malone stared at the canoe. 
sea all night in that!’’ 
Hockamock nodded. Malone frowned and 


‘*You rode the 


rbert Bates 


gentle but obstinate man, had got 
a firm notion into his head that 
they were just to the south of 
Narraguagus light, and that by 
holding on they would make it in 
the afternoon. 

**We can hear it for miles off,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and there’s good water 
all the way up to it. There’s nothing out- 
side it. Yes, we’ll get along first rate.’’ 

‘* There’s nothing outside it, sir,’’ said 
| Malone, ‘‘but there’s slathers of things inside 
| it if we miss it. However, she’s your vessel. ’’ 
| Captain Lovering stroked his long beard med- 
\itatively. ‘‘I’m going ahead,’ Mr. Malone. 

We’ve got a fair wind, and can 
lay a-course as good as a steamer. 
And I kind of feel—and it’s feel 
I go by on this coast—that we’ll 
make that old fog whistle in a 
few hours.’’ 

Malone shrugged his shoulders, 
and walked forward. He did not 
like things. He did not like the 
Indians and the canoe, and he 
did not trust the old man’s ‘‘feel- 
ing.’’ Lovering’s feelings had 
not always brought his vessels 
into port. And Malone liked 
still less the steady heaping up 
of the swell, the huge ‘‘fog roll’’ 
that came rounding out from the 
south. 

‘*If she hits anything in this, ’’ 
he said, ‘‘she’ll hit it hard.’’ 

By late afternoon, they had 
not sighted land, and had not 
heard the whistle of Narraguagus 
light. The swell had increased 
steadily. The wind was strong, 
but not violent. 

Malone and Lovering stood 
peering into the mist. There 
was silence except for the occa- 
sional dismal blast of their own 
foghorn—a mechanical sound 
box, worked by one of the crew. 

Suddenly Malone - started. 
**Listen!’? he said. ‘‘Hold up 
a minute, Rojensky!’’ 

From somewhere, far away, 
apparently far off the starboard 
bow, came the faint sound of a 
fog whistle. 

‘*Tt’s Narraguagus!’’ cried 
Captain Lovering. 

‘*Maybe it ain’t, sir,’’ said 
‘*Better get the inter- 





val. 
He pulled out his watch. They 
listened in silence. A cry came from forward: 
‘*Breakers to port, sir!’? They could hear, 
with growing distinctness, the rote of the sea 
upon a rocky coast, a steady roar, broken with 
dull reports. 

‘*Ts it Narraguagus, sir?’’ said Malone. 
‘“*There shouldn’t be land to port! Better 
bring her on the wind.’’ 

Captain Lovering hesitated—just a little too 
long. As he stood, looking ahead, irresolute, 
there came a second cry from the lookout: 
‘* Breakers to starboard !’’ 

Lovering slipped his watch back into his 
pocket. ‘‘Ready about!’’ he cried. 

But Malone caught at his arm. ‘‘No use, 
sir!’’ he shouted. ‘‘There’s no chance of that 
now! Look! We’ve got to run through with 
it. Steady as she goes!’’ he cried to the man 
| at the wheel. 

A glance showed Lovering that Malone was 
right. The fog had lifted a little—enough to 
show breakers on both sides of them, breakers 
so close aboard that there was no room to 





| scratched his head. ‘‘Maybe an Indian could,’’ | round into the wind. They were dashing into 
| he said, ‘‘but no sensible Irishman would ever | a narrow opening, with ledges on both sides— 
| be able to. If ever I step into one of them | black, foaming ledges, over which the huge 


| things, I’ll be drowned like a rat. It’s bad | gray-backed swells broke furiously. 
enough to see one on our own decks. ’’ 
He stepped forward a little. ‘‘Hi there,’’ 


What lay ahead—an open passage lead- 
ing to a safe anchorage, or a bay full of 


‘“You jest tech me, Mr. Screech Owl, ef he called, ‘‘Olsen and Caspiando, bear a hand | rocks? 


you darst!’’ 


and lash that canoe to the top of the forward 


| **Callall hands!’’ cried Malone. ‘‘Get them 


Three boxes he carried out of the cave; and, | house, to starboard of the boat! Easy with | Injuns up! Stand by, boys!’ 


to make sure that no part of the treasure re- | 
mained, Bobs, ignoring Bunny’s warning that | 
there might be ‘‘snakes and things,’’ felt | 
round on the floor of the room. | 


‘*Not a snake,’’ she said, laughing, as they | 


her. Stow the gear under her. And be sure 
you lash her fast. There’s wind coming.’’ 
Then he turned again to the Indian. ‘‘As 


seeing I can’t do that, get below with you. 


| All came hurrying to the deck. No one 
|spoke. A moment would settle their fate. 
The man at the wheel, Olsen, a stolid Nor- 


| for you, I ought to chuck you overboard. But| wegian, held the boat to her course. At a 


| Sign from Lovering, a man stepped to Olsen’s 


parted the bushes that covered the opening of | I’ll tell the cook to fix up a bite for you. | side to help him. 


the hiding place, and came out into the sun- | 
light. ‘‘Nothing except those three boxes, 
and this little package that was between two 
of them. I think it may have fallen out of 
the pocket of whoever carried the boxes 
into the cave, without his knowing where it 
fell.” 

She held up a small, flat package, about the 
size of a large envelope. It was wrapped in | 
what seemed to be a waterproof material of | 
black. 

‘*See,’’ she said, ‘‘it must have lain there 
for all these years, safe and dry between two 
of those boxes !’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





We’ll get you ashore by morning. ’”’ 

The Indians stolidly slipped below, and 
Malone gave his attention to the vessel. 

The Laura E. Witherford was bound, in 
ballast, to Machias, Maine, for a cargo of 
lumber. The brisk northwester of the day 
before had died out as quickly as it had come, 
and a new southerly wind had blown in a 
thick fog. Malone was by no means certain 
just where they were. 

Presently Captain Lovering returned to the 
deck, and he and Malone conferred. They 
could not, however, agree. Dead reckoning, 
on a coast as riotous with tide as the coast of 
Maine, is not an exact science. Lovering, a 


A huge breaker, lifted high astern, overtook 
| the vessel, and swept her forward. 
| ‘*Hold fast !’? cried Malone. ‘‘Here’s where 
we shoot the chutes! Look out when the 
| Sticks go!’? 
Like a surfboat among breakers, the 
schooner dashed forward and struck — not 
| squarely, but with a glancing blow that seemed 
| to tear her very keel out; and then she went 
| Staggering on, like a mortally wounded crea- 
| ture. 

Suddenly, like a railway train in collision, 
she stopped! 
| Down crashed the three masts to starboard 
|and to port, smashing through the bulwarks. 








Over the stern, bearing with it the wheelmen 
and the fragments of the after boat, came 
a foaming breaker, that swept the crew 
head over heels up the long slope of the 
deck. 

When the men found their feet, they 
scrambled forward, over a tangled mass of 
wreckage. The Laura E. lay for the mo- 
ment hard and fast. The fling of the last 
roller had dashed her into the cleft ot a 
sunken ledge, and she had shot up on it as 
if upon launching ways, with her bowsprit 
lifted high and her stern submerged in broken 
water. 

As the men crowded forward to the bow, 
the fog suddenly ‘‘ scaled up,’’ and they 
saw clearly the trap into which they had 
run. 

It was a narrow bay, surrounded by abrupt 
cliffs; long hills, black with fir and spruce, 
rose from the tops of the bluffs and disappeared 
in the fog. Behind the schooner, to seaward, 
the waves were breaking high above the reefs. 
Ahead and on each side lay a maze of jagged 
rocks over which the sea went roaring in a 
fury of white water. 

Captain Lovering stared blankly about him. 
‘*Brewster’s Graveyard!’’ he said. ‘‘I guess 
I made a mistake!’’ 

‘*T guess you did,’® said Malone, grimly. 
‘*Well, we’re in, now—and how are we going 
to get out of it?’’ 

Old Pettibone, the eldest of the crew, shook 
his head. ‘‘I ain’t none too sure,’’ he said, 
‘*that we are going to get out of it.’’ 

Captain Lovering looked about. Both boats 
were gone; one had been washed away from 
the stern, the other smashed by the fall of the 
mainmast. 

‘* Ain’t much chance, I guess,’’ he answered. 
‘“Tide’s rising, and she’ll smash to thunder 
when it lifts her. If only we could get 
a line to shore! There’s good trees just 
abreast. But there’s nobody to take one. 
Nobody ever comes to this cove—not in 
this weather, anyway. Can anyone swim 
it?’’ 

Pettibone snorted. ‘‘Swim! Might as well 
try to swim Machias Falls! Look at them 
breakers! If only we had a boat!’’ 

Malone turned on him contemptuously. ‘‘A 
boat!’? he sneered. ‘‘And what use is a 
boat in water like that? She’d be up- 
side down and inside out in a minute. A 
boat! You might as well try that Injun 
canoe !’? 

He pointed to the canvas canoe, which, 
lashed on the starboard side of the forward 
house, had just escaped the fate of the boat 
beside it. Then his mouth opened in amaze- 
ment, for bending over it, and casting off the 
lashings, was Hockamock, the Indian. 

‘*Crazy idiot!’’ cried Malone. ‘*What good 
will that do! Might as well jump over as go 
in that thing!’’ 

Captain Lovering clambered over to Hock- 
amock. ‘*You can’t get to shore in that !’’ 

Hockamock smiled and spread out his hands. 
‘*Maybe I can,’’ he said. ‘‘No harm to try. 
Better than drown here!’’ 

‘*But there ain’t a boat built that could live 
in them breakers !’’ 

‘*A canoe isn’t a boat,’’ returned Hocka- 
mock, quietly. ‘‘And an Indian isn’t a white 
man. Will you help us get it over? We'll 
take a line through, if we make it.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Lovering, ‘‘might as well try 
if you like. It’s no more unhealthy than 
staying here. But I don’t see how to get 
you overboard. Mr. Malone, can you manage 
it?’’ 

Malone had sunk, for the moment, into 
gloomy meditation. The captain’s question 
roused him. 

‘*Sure, I’ll manage it,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s all 
foolishness, but the Indian’s got real spirit in 
him. I’m for giving him a show. Hi you, 
Olsen and Rojensky, lay below and bring all 
the oil you can get! Smith, get forward and 
cut away all that wreckage from under the 
bow !’? 

They saw his plan at once. Of the masts, 
two had fallen to starboard, one to port. 
Between them, under the bows, lay a bit of 
comparatively quiet water, where a tangled 
mass of cordage and canvas rose and fell with 
the sea. It did not take the men long to clea: 
away the floating wreckage. Then, climbing 
out upon the bowsprit, they lowered the canoe 
until she hung just above the highest reach 
of the rollers. Upon the schooner’s forward 
deck lay a long light line, neatly coiled, ready 
to pay out. 

‘*Come on, Hockamock!’’ called Malone 
‘*Your carriage is ready !’’ 

Hockamock seemed in no hurry. He had 
clambered upon the wreckage by the stump 
of the foremast, and was studying the wild 
surface of the water between him and the 
shore. His wife stood below, and they con 
sulted energetically, half in English, hal! 
in Indian, pointing excitedly to rocks anu 
breakers. 

‘*Plotting out his course,’”’ said Malone. ‘‘It 
all looks about equally bad to me.’’ 

At last Hockamock descended, and ap- 
proached Malone. He seemed to feel tha' 
Malone, rather than Captain Lovering, wa: 
the man to appeal to. 

**See,’? he said. ‘*We should like one mai 














to go with us. We want him for weight; and 
besides, if we get to land, we cannot rig up 
your line. He must be a brave man—one 
who will lie fiat, who will not start up, no 
matter what comes. Is there anyone who 
will go?”’ 

‘*Come on,’’ said Malone. ‘‘Anyone want 
a lift ashore? Don’t all speak at once!’’ 

No one spoke. The crew had plenty of 
courage, but this adventure called for just the 
sort of courage that they lacked—the courage to 
lie on your back and wait for what you cannot 
see. One after another they shook their heads. 

‘“*If I was younger —’’ said old Pettibone. 

Malone flung off his coat, and began to take 
off his shoes. ‘‘Hockamock,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m 
with you. I’d rather take a sporting chance 
with you where there’s something doing, than 
sit here waiting for the last smash. And, boys, 
listen here. I’ve always been down on Injuns, 
and down on canoes, but by thunder, I’ve 
never seen the folks I’d rather make the big 
jump with than these two here!’’ 


While the men poured oil to starboard and 
to port, Hockamock and Malone clambered out 
upon the bobstays, under the bowsprit, and 
waited for a calm interval. The moment it 
came, they were ready. Hockamock dropped 
into the canoe, and then turned and caught 
his wife as they lowered her to him. The two 
s¢rambled to their places—the woman in the 
bow, Hockamock in the stern. Malone slid 
down a line, and instantly dropped flat on his 
back in the middle of the canoe. 

No one cheered; the anxiety was too in- 
tense. 

The crew dropped the lines into the canoe— 
all except the light stern line. One end of 
that was fast to Hockamock’s waist. The 
crew stood ready to pay it out. 

‘*Good luck to you, Malone!’’ cried Captain 
Lovering. 

‘*Good-by, boys!’’ called Malone. ‘‘Keep 
that line slack. Maybe we’ll meet yet.’’ 

A huge roller, glossy with oil, swept the 
three nearly up to the bobstays. The Indians 
drove their paddles deep, and the long gray 
canoe shot forward. 

The men on the wreck leaned forward, 
breathless. If that canoe and one man reached 
land, there was hope! If not, an hour would 
bring the end. The hull of the Laura E. was 
already beginning to lift and twist uneasily 
under their feet. 

In the course of their lives the two Hocka- 
mocks had shot innumerable rapids, and had 
driven their canoe where no boat would venture 
among the rocks and breakers of that wild 
coast. Yet never before had they attempted a 
feat like this. Cool as players in a game, they 
bent forward, with every nerve alert, paddling 
with quick strokes, signaling to each other 
with loud cries, darting, now to the right, 
now to the left, along the course that they 
had plotted. 

Amid a strained silence, the men on the 
stranded ship watched the course of the little 
craft. One moment the canoe tossed high upon 
a white crest, the next it was lost from sight 
behind a thundering hill of foam. Now it 
just missed a jagged rock, now it spun in a 
green creaming whirlpool! 

‘*They’re gone!’’ criéd Smith, as the canoe 
vanished in a burst of foam. 

Olsen seized his arm. ‘‘Look, look!’’ he 
cried. ‘*By gollee!’’ 

Again and again the little canoe rose, and 
drove onward. ‘‘They’ll do it!’’ cried Petti- 
bone. ‘*Bless them curst Injuns!’’ 

** Easy with that line!’’ cried Lovering. 
‘*Pay out steadily !’’ 

Then—suddenly—came a wilder burst of the 
glistening foam; there was a glimpse of pad- 
dies in the air, and the curved bow of the 
canoe was tossed end up out of a froth of 
sea ! 

A groan arose from the deck. 

**She’s gone, men!’’ cried Lovering. 

There was a long silence. The men stood 
gazing, still holding listlessly to the line. 

Suddenly Olsen sprang down to the deck, 
waving his arms. ‘‘ Look!’’ he shouted. 
**Malone |’? 

Far away, upon the broken crag of the shore, 
out of the riot and drag of the breakers, a big 
man rose, and with one arm drew himself 
up the steep rocks; in the other arm he 
held a form that drooped senseless. A moment 
later another man emerged behind him. Stag- 
gering, reeling, the two dragged themselves 
and their unconscious burden up the rocks 
beyond the reach of the breakers; then they 
fell exhausted. 

Captain Lovering sprang to the line, drew 
it gently, and then shouted, ‘‘It’s taut, boys! 
We’ll land yet! Get busy and bend on the 
heavy line and rig the tackle! There’s no 
time to waste!’’ 





By the time Malone had got his strength 
back and the water out of the half-drowned 
Indian woman, the lines were ready. It was 
no work at all for a sailor to rig a life-saver’s 
‘“‘whip’”’ from the stump of the foremast to a 
Stout spruce on the nearest cliff, and every 
man was safely off the Laura E. at least two 
minutes before she broke into driftwood. 

‘*Well, Malone,’’ said Captain Lovering, as 
he dropped on his hands and knees into a very 
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prickly ground-hemlock bush on the cliff top, | always been telling you that if I got into one 


‘*how did you like your little ride?’’ 
‘*Fine, captain!’’ said Malone. ‘‘But I’ve 
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[‘si many voters are there in the United 





States? The question seems simple 

enough. In reality, no one can answer 
it with any accuracy. It is impossible to de- 
termine precisely what effect the various state 
constitutions and laws that prescribe the 
qualifications for the ballot have on the number 
of voters. 

In many states, to be sure, the number of 
persons entitled to vote can be ascertained 
closely. In a large proportion of the states 
of the North and West there is either what is 
ordinarily called universal manhood suffrage 
or universal suffrage for both men and women. 
In those states the only persons excluded from 
the polls at general elections are criminals, 
insane persons and idiots, paupers (in some 
cases), and aliens. Of course a certain length 
of residence is required before a person can 
vote in a given state or locality, and a good 
many people—perhaps a slightly increasing 
proportion—are temporarily shut out by change 
of abode; that, however, can scarcely be con- 
sidered a restriction of the ballot. 


THE TEST OF THE VOTER. 





O liberal, indeed, are some of 
the states that they give the 
vote to foreigners who have 

declared their intention of becom- 

ing citizens, and who have resided 
in the country or in the state a comparatively 
short time—a year in most cases. The wis- 
dom of that policy may well be questioned; 
however, the states that permit foreigners to 
vote are fewer than formerly, and, as a matter 
of fact, they have received comparatively few 
of the immigrants of recent years. Conse- 
quently, the aliens who vote are now few. 
There are some Northern and Western States 

that impose educational tests for the suffrage. 
That is the case in Delaware, Wyoming, Cali- 
fornia, Washington, and in all the New Eng- 
land States except Vermont and Rhode Island. 
Usually, all that is required is the ability to 
read and write, and since the number of illit- 
erates among the native or naturalized adults 
of these states is small, —it seldom exceeds two 
or three per cent.,—these restrictions do not 
greatly reduce the number of voters. 


When the United States was first established | 


asa nation, virtually every state had a property 
qualification for the suffrage. Gradually, most 
of the states abolished that requirement. At 
present, no state outside the South requires a 
person to own property in order to vote for 
public officers. In many of the states only 
property holders are entitled to vote on ques- 
tions regarding taxation, public expenditures, 
or bond issues. Some states also provide that 
anyone who fails to pay property or other 
taxes shall be excluded from the suffrage. 

In the Northern and the Western States, 
therefore, the number of persons entitled to 
vote is not very much less than the number of 
men—or of both men and women, as the case 
may be—of adult age, excluding aliens. Quite 
different is the situation in the South. There, 
within the past twenty years, eight of the 
states have passed constitutional amendments 
with the more or less avowed purpose of 
excluding negroes, as far as possible, from the 
polls. Literacy tests have been imposed, with 
an alternative property qualification in some 
of the states. According to the last census, 
one-third of the adult male negroes of the 
United States were unable to read and write. 
As a matter of fact, although a considerable 
proportion of the negroes could meet these 
legal requirements for the ballot, very few of 
them, except in the border states, actually 
attempt to vote. 

These Southern restrictions on the ballot 
exclude also some whites from voting. In 
some of the states, however, the larger propor- 
tion of the whites have been exempted from 
the restrictions by what is popularly called the 
‘grandfather clause.’’ That clause provides 
that those who had the ballot at the close of 
the Civil War, and their descendants, —if they 
were old enough to vote, and were duly regis- 
tered at the time the restrictive provisions 
went into operation,—need not pass the tests 
required of others. 

Everyone is familiar with the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution, 
passed shortly after the Civil War, and de- 
signed to obtain the ballot for the negro. The 
Fifteenth Amendment prohibited any discrim- 
ination on account of race. The question 
whether the grandfather clause conflicts with 
it has never yet come squarely before the 
Federal courts. The Fourteenth Amendment 
provides that any state that restricts the 
suffrage of adult male citizens of the United 











of them things, I’d be getting wet. And now, 
will ye look at me!’’ 





States, except on the ground of rebellion or 
crime, should be deprived of a proportion of 
its representation in Congress and in the elec- 
toral college for the choice of President and 
Vice President.. That provision, if enforced, 
would mean the reduction of the representa- 
tion not only of most of the Southern States, 
but also of several Northern’ and Western 
States that limit the suffrage in a less marked 
degree. 

No attempt, however, has ever been made 
to enforce that provision of the Constitution. 
Very elaborate machinery, which at best would 
be uncertain, would be necessary for doing so. 
How would anyone ever go to work to deter- 
mine the number of persons who are denied 
the ballot? The census in its present form 
would throw virtually no light on the question. 
To frame census questions so as to bring out 
facts that would give conclusive evidence on 
the matter in hand would tax the wisdom of 
a Solomon; every census enumerator would 
have to be an expert judge and an unbiased 
jury. The only possible procedure, in fact, 
would be through the courts; every person 
deprived of the ballot would have to prove his 
individual case in due form. 

From what has been said, it is obvious that, 
for the South, at any rate, and therefore for 
the United States as a whole, it is impossible 
to answer even approximately the question as 
to the number of persons entitled, under exist- 
ing laws, to vote. The best the statistician 
can do is to coin the term ‘‘potential voters, ’’ 
and give figures regarding them. In census 
publications this term has sometimes been used 
to mean all adult men—in states having woman 
suffrage, all adult men and women; but it is 
perhaps better to restrict it by excluding aliens, 
very few of whom, as has already been said, 
have the right to vote. 

According to the census of 1910, the total 
number of men in the United States twenty- 
one years of age or over was almost exactly 
27,000,000. Of these, approximately 3,500,000 
were aliens. Since New Mexico and Arizona 
were admitted to the Union in 1910, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with about 100,000 men, is 
the only area that takes no part in Federal 
elections. The number of potential male 
voters may therefore be said to be about 23, - 
400,000, or a little more than one-fourth of the 
total population of the country. 

There are at present nine states that have 
woman suffrage—Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, 
Utah, Washington, Califgrnia, Arizona, Kan- 
sas, and Oregon. In 1910, the number of adult 
women, excluding the aliens, in these nine 
states, was about 1,750,000. We have thus 
approximately 25, 150,000 potential voters in the 
United States. (Since this article was written, 
Illinois has been added to the suffrage states. ) 

In round numbers, of the potential voters in 
1910, 14,250,000, or not quite three-fifths, were 
native white men and women whose parents 
were born in the United States; 4,950,000, or 
nearly one-fifth, were native whites, one or 
both of whose parents were born abroad; 
3,425,000, or one-seventh, were naturalized 
foreign-born citizens; and 2,575,000, or one- 
tenth, were negroes and Indians. Of these 
negroes, however, a large number are potential 
voters only in a very broad sense. 


THE “VOTING RATIO.” 
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The proportion of voters who vote may con- 
veniently be called the ‘‘voting ratio.’’ In 
considering the figures here presented, it 
should be constantly borne in mind that the 
ratios are based on the total number of poten- 
tial voters, some of whom are, in fact, dis- 
qualified. 

As three of the states that now have woman 
suffrage (Kansas, Oregon, and Arizona) did 
not have it at the presidential election of 
1912, the number of potential voters at that 
election—disregarding the effect of the slight 
increase in population over 1910—was some- 
what less than the figure given above; it was 
in the neighborhood of 24,550,000, and the 
number of. votes cast was 15,039,000. That 
gives a voting ratio of a trifle over three-fifths. 
The ratio in 1908 was a little higher. 

Probably from two to four millions of the 
potential voters at both elections were, in fact, 
either absolutely, or to all intents and pur- 
poses, unable to vote, on account of change of 
residence, illness or other infirmity, or restric- 
tions on the suffrage. 





OW many of the potential | 


to vote because of lack of interest? 


who could have voted stayed away from the 
polls. In most of the Northern States, how- 
ever, the ‘‘stay-at-home vote’’ is not so large as 
that. Of the total number of potential voters in 
the North, almost exactly three-fourths cast 
their ballots in 1912. Those who deliberately 
stayed at home were probably less than one- 
fifth of the total. In the individual states of 
that section, the voting ratio ranged from sixty- 
two per cent. in Vermont and North Dakota, 
to a maximum of eighty-four per cent. in 
Indiana. 

In some of the border states of the South 
the voting ratio is as high as in the North. 
Indeed, West Virginia showed a ratio of 
eighty-six per cent. in 1912, the highest found 
in any state of the Union. In most of the 
Southern States, however, the number of votes 
cast in that year was less than half the number 
of potential voters; in nine states it was less 
than one-third, and in South Carolina and 
Mississippi less than one-sixth. These low 
proportions are by no means wholly owing to 
suffrage restrictions. Even if we assume that 
virtually none of the negroes in the South, 
except in the border states, voted at the last 
election,—which is not far from the truth,— 
and compare the total vote with the number of 
potential white voters only, the voting ratio 
was still very low. In eight of the Southern 
States it was less than two-fifths. The prin- 
cipal explanation of the small vote in most 
Southern States is to be found in the fact that 
the result of an election there is a foregone 
conclusion; more interest usually attaches to 
the nomination of the Democratic candidates 
than to the elections themselves. 

No such condition will explain the fact that 
the voting ratio is lower in the West than in 
the North. In most of the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific states in 1912 it was less than 
three - fifths. The comparatively low voting 
ratios in the Western States can be partly 
explained by the fact that the states have been 
growing rapidly, and that many of the poten- 
tial voters have not resided there long enough 
to acquire the right to vote. Sparseness of 
population and the long distances that men 
must consequently travel to the polls may also 
have something to do with the low ratio. 


THE DECLINE IN VOTING. 








elections for state and town 
officers is usually much less 
than at presidential elections. Or- 
dinarily, the vote is somewhat 
lighter when only Representatives in Congress 
or state officers are chosen, lighter still when 
only municipal or other local offices are to be 
filled, and very much lighter when special 
questions, such as Constitutional amendments, 
statutes, and bond issues are to be voted on. 
Relatively fewer people have made use of 
their voting rights in recent years. At the 
census of 1890 the number of potential voters 
was very close to 15,000,000. In the two 
presidential elections of 1888 and 1892 the 
mean number of votes cast was 11,712,000. 
That gives a voting ratio of more than three- 
fourths. In the elections of 1908 and 1912 the 
ratio was less than five-eighths. 


Ts number of votes cast at 
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much more marked in the South than else- 
where. How far that decline has been caused 
by the new suffrage restrictions it is impossible 
to say, but they can by no means wholly 
account for it. And in the North, where there 
has been no appreciable addition to the re- 
strictions on the suffrage, the ratio of votes 
to potential voters was about eighty-five per 
cent. in 1888-1892 as against about seventy-five 
per cent. in 1908-1912. 

The comparatively slight changes that have 
taken place in the last twenty years in the 
composition of the voting population cannot 
account for any material decline in the voting 
ratio. There has been a considerable increase 
in the proportion of children of the foreign- 
| born, who perhaps are less disposed to vote 
| than the children of the older native stock; 
| but that has been nearly counterbalanced by 
a fall in the proportion of naturalized foreign- 
| bern voters, who, anyone would suppose, are 
| still less likely to exercise their rights. The 

la ter change is owing to the fact that immi- 
| gration was light during the nineties, and that, 
| although it has been very heavy during more 

recent years, many of the immigrants have 
not been here long enough to become citizens, 
|and many others have shown less disposition 
| to do so than the immigrants of earlier decades. 

Moreover, since 1906, the Federal government 
has been much more strict than formerly in 
the matter of granting citizenship, On the 
average, only about 35,000 persons a year have 
been naturalized since 1906. 

A popular journal recently suggested that the 
relative decline in voting was largely owing 
to the increased influence of the customary 
requirement that the voter must have resided 
for a certain length of time in the state, 
county, city and voting precinct before he can 
cast his ballot. It argued that more and more 
of the people live in cities; that a large number 








|of city dwellers are constantly moving from 
It is, however, not far| one residence to another; and that, conse- 
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proportion, especially of the poorer classes, 
find when the time comes to vote that they 
have not been long enough in the voting pre- 
cinct. There is something in that contention, 
but to attribute to this cause the whole, or the 
greater part, of the decline in the voting ratio 
is out of the question. In those states where 
only a comparatively small proportion of the 
people live in cities, the decline in the relative 
number who cast their ballot has been nearly 
if not quite as conspicuous as in those with a 
large urban population. 

Another possible explanation of a decline in 
the voting ratio may be the increasing com- 
plexity of elections. The American voter has 
long been called upon to vote for a great many 
offices and on @ great many special issues. 
One of the most commendable reforms now 
being urged is that for the ‘‘short ballot’’— 
for the reduction in the number of elective 
offices and the concentration of responsibility 
to the people in a few persons. That move- 
ment is by no means in conflict with the other 
movements that would increase the power of 
the voters through direct nominations, direct 
election of United States Senators, the initia- 
tive and referendum, and the recall. Although 
these new devices of government may, if not 
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heroic Wolfe conquered Montcalm 
on the Plains of Abraham; nor 
yet the time when, on a bleak De- 
cember morning in 1775, the hardy 
New Englanders and New Yorkers, 


| DO not mean the time when the 


under Arnold and Montgomery, 
almost took Quebec—but not quite. 
The time I mean was the more 
peaceful, far merrier expedition when 
our class at the old academy, early 
in the seventies, climbed the Heights 
of Abraham by night, and marched 
into Quebec through the St. Louis 
gate. 

That autumn typhoid fever had 
broken out in our village. Withina 
week seventeen cases occurred; 
among those who fell ill were several 
students at the academy and the 
wife of our preceptor, Mr. Kennard. 
It was thought best to close the 
school temporarily. As none of our 
immediate classmates had been stricken, eleven 
of us, including the assistant principal, Mrs. 
Holmes, went for a week or two to ‘‘ Boundary 
Camp,’’ eighteen miles from the old squire’s 
farm in northwestern Maine. 

That was the fall when the church bell near 
the academy rang mysteriously at three o’clock 
every day for a week or more, to the alarm 
of many superstitious people, who thought it 
was a ‘‘warning’’ of the typhoid epidemic. 

At last, three of the students, watching in the 
belfry, discovered that the supposed ‘‘warn- 
ing’? was merely a piece of mischief on the 
part of a young fellow who was cutting wood 
on a hillside about a quarter of a mile from 
the church. That young man owned a rifle, 
and about three o’clock every afternoon,— 
when he had cut his daily cord of wood, —he 
amused himself by taking a shot at the old 
church bell from the woods across the valley. 
He was a good marksman, and even at that 
long distance, hit the bell almost every time, 
causing it to give forth a single solemn vibra- 
tion. He thought it good sport, and could not 
at all understand why he should be arrested 
and fined $10 for wanton mischief. 

We took our books with us to Boundary 
Camp, and for two days went on with our 
studies, under Mrs. Holmes’s instruction. 
But the charm of the September woods and 
the desire to be tramping through them made 
lessons irksome; and on the third morning 
Bronson Chaplin threw down his Greek gram- 
mar, and cried, ‘‘Let’s follow Arnold’s old 
trail through the wilderness up to Quebec!’’ 

‘*That sounds good,’’ said Ansel Coburn. 

**Good, and also historic,’? Addison com- 
mented. ‘‘We could read up on Arnold’s 
expedition as we tramp along.’’ 

‘*But Arnold’s men nearly starved,’’ said 
Hiram Sewell. ‘‘What would we live on?’’ 

‘* Live on the country!’’ cried Bronson. 
‘*Tramp from one French hamlet to another. 
The people are said to be very kind-hearted 
and hospitable. They would surely take us 
in at night, and sell us something to eat. ’’ 

The girls were quite as eager to go as the 
boys. Even Mrs. Holmes admitted that it 
was a fine project, although at first she feared 
that it- was hardly feasible. 
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safeguarded, so increase the duties of voters 
that a still smaller proportion of them will 
take part in elections, that difficulty can prob- 
ably be obviated by lessening the number of 
elective offices and by limiting the character 
of the questions that may be submitted to 
popular vote. 

It is not altogether certain that the decline 
in the voting ratio is a sign of decreasing 
interest in public affairs. It may be that 
voters were formerly more often brought to 
the polls by the influence of bribery and other 
forms of corruption than during recent years. 
Two or three decades ago voters were more 
slavish in following party lines than they now 
are, and for that reason party organizations 
may have found it easier to get a larger per- 
centage of them out. It often happens, more- 
over, that the intelligent and independent 
voter feels it very difficult to decide between 
platforms or candidates, or finds no platform 
or ticket that really meets his approval; in 
those circumstances, he can be excused for stay- 
ing away from the polls. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the failure to vote is too often the result 
of carelessness and indifference, and there is a 
good deal to be said in favor of even such a 
radical plan as that to make voting compulsory. 
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those plains, in the early morning, that Mont- 
calm came out from the city with his own 
force to fight the battle that decided the fate 
of Canada. 

History represents the ascent to the Plains 
of Abraham as very steep and almost imprac- 
ticable; but we did not find it so. The girls 
and Mrs. Holmes followed us up the wooded 
hillside without difficulty. Of course, in 1759, 
the ascent may have been more difficult than 
it was when we made it. We walked up 
easily enough, and at last reached the little 
farm at the top, where the English vanguard 
surprised the French pickets. We strolled 
across the plains to the Wolfe monument, and 
in the moonlight read the inscription: 

HERE DIED WOLFE VICTORIOUS. 

I can well remember how thrilled we were 
as we read that, and thought that on another 
night, just 113 years before, men had fought 
and Wolfe had died on the very ground on 
which we were standing. . 

We were rather quiet, occupied with our 
own thoughts, as we walked along to the St. 
Louis gate in the old wall of the city; from 
there we went to the Durham Terrace on the 
river side, and found lodgings for the night at 
the St. George Inn. 

The next morning we were out early on the 
terrace, in order to enjoy the view. Two great 
English warships were at anchor in the river 
below. Three miles away, but almost at our 
feet, was the historic Isle Orleans, celebrated 
for its farms and its fine plums. Beyond, on 





heard other cries of wild animals off in the 
forest. Once I thought I heard the sound of 
the stroke of an axe far away, but Hiram and 
Addison said that it was only a tree that had 
fallen. As far as we knew, we were miles 
from any human habitation. 

We boys realized we must find shelter for 
the girls and Mrs. Holmes before the rain 
came on. In desperation, I started off in the 
direction in which I thought I had heard the 
axe stroke; the others, not knowing what else 
to do, came stumbling after me, over logs and 
through the brush of dry spruce tops. It was 
a dreadful place, and the evening was now so 
dark that we could hardly see anything ahead 
or on either hand. 

I kept going on, however; the rest followed, 
erying out now and then, ‘‘ Where in the world 
are you taking us? Whatis the use? We had 
much better go back!’’ It certainly seemed 
so, but I thought I would go a little farther, 
for I hoped to find some camp or settler’s 
house. 

Suddenly I came to the brink of a slope that 
I did not see in the darkness. The first I 
knew, I tripped in dry, rotten brush, pitched 


| headlong, and slid down through brush and 
| briers for fifty or sixty feet. 1 thought I should 


never stop sliding! I finally crashed through 
what seemed a hedge of brush, and with both 
hands held in front of my face, landed on some 
living, warm, shaggy animal, which jumped 
up with a snort! 1 was never more scared in 
my life. When my hands came down on that 


the lofty north shore of the St. Lawrence, were | warm, shaggy beast, I yelled like a wild Indian. 


The others of the party all has- 
tened to the rescue, Mrs. Holmes 
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and finally agreed to ‘make a start, follow the| the beautiful Montmorency Falls, which the 


trail through to Lake Megantic, and then see | 


how we felt about continuing the journey. 
If the expedition seemed likely to prove too 
arduous, we could abandon it. . 

So the next morning we set off, followed the 
trail over to Lake Megantic, and put up that 
night at the French village now called Agnes; 
we paid thirty-three cents apiece, Canadian 
currency, for our night’s lodging, which in- 
cluded supper and breakfast. The walk 
through the woods had given us fine appetites. 

The next morning the question rose again: 
Shall we go on to Quebec? Everyone felt so 
well, and the weather was so fine, that all 
voted yes, and we started along the trail. 

After that, in the words of the song, it was 
‘Walking, walking, walking over the trail’’; 
we sang that song, and also ‘‘We’re marching 
down to old Quebec.’’ The going was good; 
we pushed on from one little French village to 
another, following the valley of the Chaudiétre 
River, northward—to Honfleur, Shenley, St. 
Francis, St. Joseph, St. Henri, St. Isidore, 
and many other places named after saints, up 
to Point Levis. We had made almost eighteen 
miles a day, and we reached Point Levis, 
across the river from Quebec, at three o’clock 
on the afternoon of the fifth day out. 

It was the twelfth of September, the day be- 
fore the anniversary of Wolfe’s great victory, 
which had taken place 113 years before. There 
was a full moon, and although we had already 
walked twelve miles that day, we unanimously 
agreed to ‘‘take Quebec’’ that very night! 

We crossed over from Point Levis on a ferry- 
boat, and then followed the road at the foot 
of the high cliff, on which the great, stone- 
walled citadel looms so portentously, to Wolfe’s 
Cove. The moon was up, but, on account of 
the smoke of forest fires, seemed very red and 
warlike. Despite the haziness, however, the 
night was fine. 

Wolfe’s Cove is a pretty dell in the great 
surrounding bluffs. At the time we were 
there, numbers of wild black cherry trees 
along the path were loaded with fruit. Up 
the dell the path winds to the foot of the bluff. 
There, under cover of darkness, Wolfe’s army 





French settlers called La Vache,—the Cow, — 
because the foam of its waters makes the cat- 
aract look as white as milk. 

After a substantial breakfast, we set out for 
Montmorency Falls, seven miles from Quebec. 
A dozen caleche drivers frantically besought 
us to hire their odd, rocking vehicles, but we 
had decided to walk. 

It was a stiff walk, but we were in good 
practice, and reached the falls about eleven 
o’clock. To us the sight of the tumultuous 
stream, plunging 270 feet down a sheer prec- 
ipice into that wild, black gorge, was a spectacle 
never to be forgotten. 

The next day we ‘‘did’’ the town—visited 
Laval University, the Basilica, the Seminary 
of Quebec, the Convent of the Ursulines, the 
Parliament House, market, and numerous old 
churches; we also went to the St. John gate, 
climbed up to the Citadel, and saw the big 
guns that command the river. 

On the following day we tramped to the 
Indian village of Lorette, and on our way 
back visited a very interesting pottery by the 
roadside, where all sorts of vases, pots, jugs, 
pans, and other earthenware were being fash- 
ioned from clay, on potters’ wheels. 

Owing to our studies and the expenses of 
the trip, we had decided to stay in Quebec 
only four days. Thus far the expedition had 
been perfect; none of us had been ill even for 
an hour, and the constant walking had put us 
into fine form. Every day, too, had been fair 
and dry, although smoky. We had madea good 
start on the homeward journey, and expected 
to reach St. George the second night; then the 
weather turned suddenly foggy and wet. For 
the first time, too, a French habitant misdi- 
rected us, and we went several miles out of 
our way. The road we were on grew poorer 
and poorer, and as night fell, ended altogether 
in a stumpy opening where lumber had been 
cut. Instead of coming toa French hamlet, we 
had strayed into the wilderness. Evening 


| came on very dark, for now the moon did not 


rise until after ten o’clock. Rain threatened. 
As we stood anxiously debating the situa- 


ion the low cries of a flock of wild geese 


landed and climbed to the Plains of Abraham, | overhead came to our ears; I remember that 


We discussed at length the pros and cons, | which command the city; and it was across | Frances wished that we, too, had wings! We 





and all; they came sliding and 
pitching and scrambling down there 


after me. ‘‘What’s the matter?’ 
they shouted, as they came. ‘‘Are 
you hurt?’’ 


Nothing had really caught me— 
so far. The creature I had fallen 
on had leaped to its feet. Sud- 
denly, close at hand, fierce Cana- 
dian-French shouts came from the 
darkness, a gun was fired, and pan- 
demonium broke loose. We had 
stumbled into the back yard of two 
French settlers who had lately lost 
stock by an incursion of horse thieves 
from over the boundary, and who 
were on the watch that night to 
protect their property. 

In my tumble down the steep bank, 
I had fallen, not on a bear, but on 
a little shaggy French horse! 

The outcry astonished us. Shouts 
that to me sounded like, ‘‘Robair! 
Robair! Les voleurs! Les voleurs 
des chevaux!’’ rose, and were re- 
peated. Gates and doors slammed. 
Lanterns glimmered here and there. 
Bang ! went another gun. 

Mrs. Holmes, who spoke French, 
was the first to get an idea of the 
cause of the commotion. ‘‘I believe 
they think we’re robbers !’’ she 
cried. ‘‘We must shout! We must make them 
understand, or they will shoot us!’’ 

Thereupon Bronson, Hiram and Addison 
yelled, ‘‘Don’t shoot! We’re friends!’’ 

‘Say, ‘Nous sommes des amis!’’’ Mrs. 
Holmes cried. ‘‘Say, ‘Nous ne sommes pas 
des voleurs !’”? 

With that we boys shouted, ‘‘ Vous sommes 
des amis! Nous ne sommes pas des voleurs !’’ 
And Mrs. Holmes, Lucia, Theodora and 
Frances cried, ‘‘Nous ne faisons pas de 
mal! Nous sommes des amis!’’ again and 
again. 

At the sound of those tremulous, pleading 
girls’ voices, the fierce shouting stopped as 
if by magic. Low, surprised murmurs came 
to our ears. Silence fell for a long minute; 
and Mrs. Holmes took the opportunity to cry 
out, ‘‘Nous ne voulons pas de mal, nous 
cherchions seulement un abri pour la 
nuit!’ : 

Slowly, rather timorously, two lanterns ad- 
vanced toward us across the back yard; some- 
what recovered from our panic, we went to 
meet them. The feeble light revealed two 
little men in homespun frocks, with fur caps 
on their heads, one of whom clutched an old 
gun in his hand. Their great, round black 
eyes seemed the biggest partof them. Clearly, 
they had been as much frightened as we. 

Mrs. Holmes and Lucia began to explain 
our situation. 

Meanwhile three Frenchwomen, with shawls 

over their heads, and numerous children of 
| all ages stole forward, and joined the lantern 
| bearers. Smiles suddenly beamed on their 
faces. 
With many pretty French apologies, they 
led us to their two little log houses. They 
got their best chair, and even brought a pillow 
with a homespun tick for Mrs. Holmes to sit 
on; and a little later they offered us milk, tea, 
black bread, and some cold roast wild duck. 
The children gathered round us in large-eyed, 
wondering silence. 

The girls and Mrs. Holmes passed the night 
in one of the houses, and we boys lodged in 
the other. In the morning our warm-hearted 
hosts were astir early, to milk their cows 
and give us breakfast; and at parting, they 
refused to accept any pay for their hospitality. 




















One of the men accompanied us for almost 
two miles, to make sure that we got back to 
the best route to Shenley. During the rest of 
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ANJONG Bit, the port 
T to which my Uncle Joris 

had sent me, was at first a port of 
dreams. During the voyage from Amsterdam 
through Suez, my fancy outstripped the Royal 
Packet, to land upon mysterious,. changeable 
shores. Now Tanjong Bit would appear deep 
in the shadow of coming events, a dark place 
overhung with jungle; now it would shine as 
a brisk, polyglot town, with minarets, 
white warehouses, and the colored 
shields of consular offices flashing before 
an Orient sea; again it would take no 
shape, but promise vague wonder and 
mischief, like the pleasure dome of Kubla 
Khan. It is odd to think how often I 
walked the deck, and worried my head 
in advance with dim pictures of Tanjong 
Bit; for, after all, the place remained 
a name and hardly anything more. 

A little coasting steamer paused before 
daylight near some land that smelled of 
rancid betel nuts, wet leaves, and half- 
cured fish. Her captain laughed at me, 
because I had been sleeping on his bridge, 
and had jumped up half awake. 

‘*Here’s Tanjong Bit for you,’’ he 
said, crustily. ‘*Rub your eyes, my lad, 
and down with you over the side. Your 
boxes, I discharged ’em. Lively, now! 
The lorcha’s waiting, and, says Gilpin, 
soam I! Bound up for Borba’s Land- 
ing, aren’t: you? Well, good-by! Good 
luck! Better eat a few ounces of quinine 
for breakfast. ’’ : 

When I was halfway down the 
ship’s ladder, he shouted after me, 
‘*There’s really nothing for you at 
Diego Borba’s, you know !’’ 

He laughed again. I could see his 
grizzled seafarer’s head nodding above 
me by lantern light, as he leaned over the rail, 
and stared down at me in the misty darkness. 

‘‘Why not?’’ said I. ‘‘You might have 
spoken earlier. ’’ 

The captain laughed a third time. 

“Oh, you’ll find out soon enough!’’ he 
drawled. ‘‘The mine’s dead. Gone pop. 
Never you ask methe reason. As for speaking 
earlier, I’ve other fish to fry, thank you. Go 
ask Diego Borba.’’ 

The gray head disappeared inboard, with 
one last chuckle: 

‘*No, boy, I don’t meddle with ghosts !’’ 

At that time, I supposed the captain might 
be giving way to a silly streak. His chuckles, 
his air of secrecy, if meant to exasperate me, 
completely missed their mark. It was no news 
to me that Borba’s station—Uncle Joris’s tin 
mine—lay somewhere upriver from Tanjong 
Bit, and without apparent reason, was dead 
or dying. The real hidden reason I had been 
sent half round the world to discover. ‘‘Go 
ask Diego Borba.’’ My uncle had used that 
very sentence. Therefore I now before dawn 
stumbled into a boatful of Malays. 

The skipper, I thought, had well described 
them. ‘‘Ghosts’’—they lay there sheeted in 
white, some on the thwarts, some curled 
among the boxes and gunny bags that filled 
the lorcha from stem to stern. Two wraith- 
like shapes moved apart as if they could not 
bear to be touched, and made room for me 
before the steersman. 

We moved off, a dark boat in the darkness. 
Tanjong Bit was a humble constellation upon 


the water to port; a ruby lamp marked the | 


end of some jetty, and a few smoky points of 
orange burned low, like candles under a bush. 
We passed by. Sudden, wet and cold, a fog 
blotted them out behind us, blotted out the 
morning stars overhead. There was nothing 
to be seen, nothing to be heard, except the 
creaking of long sweeps, a ripple of water, a 
snore or two, and by degrees a drip, drip, of 
river mist falling in sparse rain. 

I sat and shivered, alone in that crowded 
boat. Her silent, white-folded people, the odor 
of the unknown land, the chill, wet air charged 
with a sense of dawn, were foreign, and far 
away, and depressing. 

A voice made me start. 

‘*Well, sir,’’ it broke out, close by my knee, 
‘‘well,sir, you are going up to Diego Borba’s?’’ 


The words were English; not so the intona- | 


tions, which had a sharp, careful ring. I 
tried vainly to see who had spoken. The fog 
Swam too opaque and gloomy round our lorcha. 

“*Yes,’? I replied. ‘‘To Borba’s.’’ 

My questioner made no comment for a time. 
When he spoke, I could in part discern him, 
a gray figure seated low among the others. 

‘“*You come,’’ he continued, clipping out 
each word as neat as a coin, ‘‘I suppose, sir, 
from Europe?’’ 

‘*From America. ’’ 
‘‘America?’’ echoed the voice, in polite 





who had mistaken us for horse thieves. 
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Pe, Chapter Three 
surprise. ‘‘That is a great 


country, and very far off.’’ 

After another silence, I caught a murmur 
from his direction. He was telling something 
in Malay to the men who sat nearest him. 
More than once I could pick out the word 
**Borba,’’ or so it seemed. The rest, all 
unknown words, flowed in a musical cadence, 
broken at times by the grunt of a listener. 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


the journey back to camp we thought much 
and talked much of the good-hearted woodsmen 


show, or some diverting monster. 





before you come to Borba!’’ 

The speaker of English laughed. He wasa 
young Chinaman, who sat near me upon an 
iron chest. He was long-limbed, slender, with 
a sallow, priestly, and very clever face; he 
wore a straw hat, and thin clothes of pale blue 
silk, frogged with peacock green. His eyes, 
although narrow, black, and quizzical, met 
mine so knowingly that they seemed almost 
the eyes of a friend, almost familiar. 

‘*What was this talk of Borba?’’ I said, on 
theimpulse. ‘‘Youbeganit. Tell me, what’s 
wrong? Why does everyone on board sit 
glowering at me so?’’ 

The young Chinaman smiled. 

‘*Because you are new, sir,’’ he replied, 
waving his hand in a little gesture, with slim 
fingers bunched at the tips, like the fingers of 
apenman. ‘‘You are, to these wild peoples, 











EVERYONE STARED AT ME WITH SULKY EYES FULL OF DISLIKE, 


SUSPICION — 


Suddenly another voice interrupted, then an- 
other; and before long, the whole boat’s com- 
pany were awake and murmuring, quietly but 


earnestly. 

‘*Borba.’’ The name flew from lip to lip. 
‘*Borba.’”? And again: ‘‘Dia orang’’ (this 
man). 


On the voyage out, I had faithfully conned 
my uncle’s handbook of Malay, and practiced 
from it, talking with an Arab merchant aboard 
ship; but now these fellows either spoke too 
low and fluently, or used a dialect, if not, in- 
deed, some further disguise of bargee slang. 
It was uncomfortable to hear them crooning 
away, arguing in the darkness, about ‘‘this 
white man’’ and his affairs. 

‘*Hol’? croaked the steersman, who stood 
managing his oar behind my back, and who 
seemed a popular character, for he had much 
to say. His name, I gathered, was Raga. 
‘*Ho! The Dutch pig is from America. They 
know nothing out there.’’ And he continued 
in a scornful vein, which met with approving 
grumbles from distant parts of the boat. What 
he said, I could not guess; but no sooner had 
he paused than a significant thing followed 
pat. 

My seat mates, the nearest pair of phantoms, 
rose from the thwart and left my neighbor- 
hood. They climbed forward, to lie on the 
mound of gunny bags. 

I was being shunned. It is a treatment 
a man feel uncommonly queer. 
keep on sitting still. 
guished, and died; there was nothing except 
| the creak of oars again, the drip of heavy 
| moisture. 
| Day came at a swoop. The fog turned as 
pink and white as an apple orchard in bloom, 
then rolled aloft without warning, and let the 
sunrise dart underneath like a flame through 
smoke. We floated southward, laboring against 
the current on a broad, bright-red, muddy 
river. The sun glowed on our left hand, above 
steaming bundles of palm. 

‘*The sun, sir,’’ declared the voice that 
clipped out English, ‘‘ the sun will warm 
us. ” 

Now, for the first time, I saw my company. 
They sat upright before me, amid the piled | 





AND FEAR. 


new. And what is wrong? Ah, that is very 
hard to say!’’ He shook his head, and gazed 
off across the river, somewhat craftily. ‘‘ These 
wild peoples are very—I forget your English 
word. They are full of—of—the Germans call 
it Aberglaube. Shu—su— Superstition? 


staring, as if I had been a rare wild beast on | countenance and out of view. 
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But most often, 
| the river wound solitary through dark forest: 


‘*Ah, yes. The sun will warm us long | reach after reach of still water dotted with par- 


| cels of fresh green leaf, as with drifting salads. 

| The current grew narrow and shady; vines 

and tall grasses matted the shores; a word 
spoken in the boat rang hollow, like a song in 

a vacant room; logs lay rotting athwart our 

course, and whenever a log moved, it became 

a crocodile that slid forth and sank. 

Three days burned themselves out. Then, at 
| sunset, we rounded another beak of woods, and 
came rowing to a broken jetty on the left bank. 

‘*Borba’s Landing,’’ announced the young 
Chinaman. ‘‘I say good-by, sir.’’ 

Raga only growled from his torn mouth, 
making a sign that I should disembark without 
delay. My sallow messmate, however, rose 
from his iron box to shake hands and remove 
| his hat politely. 

‘*You don’t land here?’’ I asked. 

‘*No. No one lands here. You are the 
only one for shore.’’ He waved those 
slender fingers up the river. ‘‘I go 
more far.’’ 

My boxes were flung pell-mell on the 
rotting pier head. aid 

** But nobody lives here!’’ I exclaimed, 
glancing toward the land. Diego 
Borba’s jetty straggled over water and 
mud to a place where luxuriant weeds, 
like giant sour-dock waist-high, had 
begun to choke a former clearing among 
the trees. ‘‘This place is deserted !’’ 

The lorcha had already drawn away 
into midstream. 

‘*Oh, no!’’ called back the pale blue 
silken figure. He waved his straw hat 
in farewell, and smiled, I thought, with 
malice. ‘‘No, no, sir! Not desert. But 
the place has a bad name.’’ 

And with that last comfort, while all 
my fellow travelers glowered at me, the 
clumsy brown boat crawled round a 
bend out of sight. I saw Raga’s crooked 
smile as he turned his oar blade. I heard 
their voices break forth immediately, 
volubly, in the concealing forest. These 
passed. I was alone with a river, a 
jungle, and a hot, smoky-red sunset. 

‘*The place has a bad name. ’’ 

That might be. In any case, there 
was only one mode of action. I turned 
my back on sun and river, and walked— 

precariously, for the rough-hewn logs tilted 
and threatened to fall—toward the weedy 
| piece of ground that I had come so far to 
| examine. 

Hardly had I set foot there, when I gave 

as great a jump as if I had trodden on a 

snake. 








Thank you. Oh, yes!’? He answered my 


look of surprise. ‘‘I can talk German also| ‘‘Ah!’’ 
better. I study long time at Germany, some| The bushes rustled, and a man popped out. 
at England, and through your country of| ‘‘Ah! Pardon me.’’ 


America. Yes. You know, sir, you fearthese| He was a dark, sturdy little man, a Portu- 
wild peoples too much. No, no; other way | guese, dressed in frayed but clean white linen 
round. I mean, you make them feary of you.’’ | and a pipe-clayed helmet. His face had a 

Fear! There it was again. He spoke the! bright, martial cast, like some portrait by 
truth. Fear, dislike, caution worked in the | Velasquez; yet there was melancholy in his 
faces of our brown audience. Passengers and | brown eyes, which, after the one glance of 
crew, every man watched me as one dog | round astonishment, grew gentle and serious. 


that, in the early morning at any rate, makes | 
I could only | 
By and by the talk lan- | 


watches the: other when a strange pair circle 
nearer with backs bristling. 

‘“Why?” 

The Chinaman gave me a twinkle of intelli- 
gence, but no answer. 

‘‘Why? Can’t you tell?’’ I went on, rather 
vexed. ‘*You could lead and follow their talk 
well enough in the dark. They have seen 
plenty of white men before. What’s queer 
about me? Or Borba? 
why should Borba’s mine be dead ?’’ 

My friend twitched his pale blue silk, looked 
down at the heavy iron chest he sat on, and 
covertly smiled. 

*“*Oh,’’ he responded, with a shrug, ‘‘oh, 
sir, I am last man in the world to put soch 
question at!’? He drew from underfoot a cov- 
ered bowl of cold rice and a bottle of tea. 
| is the time of breakfast, not?’’ 

I could match him with soda water and 
pilot bread. He gave me two mangosteens; I 

| halved a square of chocolate with him; and 
| thus we held a picnic together, while the Arabs 





| muttered their morning prayers over the star- | 


| board gunwale, the six coolies lay smoking 
| tobacco, and all those dark Malays watched 


| us over their own breakfast of trassi, a vile- | 


| scented fish paste. At noon we ate again, like 


| two friends among enemies. But all day my | 
slant-eyed messmate played the fool with me | 
in his talk, and told me nothing except his | 


| views—which were brilliant—of politics, war 
| and peace, Europe and Asia. 


And, by the way, | 


‘Tt | 


‘*Pardon me. I did not hear,’’ he repeated, 
in faultless English. ‘‘ You are very welcome. ’’ 
**Ts this Senhor Diego da Franca Borba?’’ 

He bowed as if his old cork helmet had been 
a golden one with plumes, and listened gravely 
to my formula of introduction. All the while 
he twisted an iron-gray moustache, looking up 
into my face, then down, up and down anx- 
iously. At the close, he frowned. 

‘*Why did Mr. Joris Hordyk send a boy?’’ 
he broke forth. His eyes flashed. Their 
lustre, I became aware, was like that of slow 
fever. ‘‘Pardon. But you are young, Mr. 
Curtane, and this is no boy’s play.’’ 

I blundered through an excuse, for the credit 
of Uncle Joris. 
| Senhor Diego da Franca Borba gave me a 
worried smile. He stepped forward, and 
| peeped at my boxes, encumbering the end of 
his jetty. 

**Arms?’’ he said. ‘‘What arms have you 
brought, then? What weapons?’’ 

I held out a pair of empty hands. 

‘*Not even a firearm?’’ he cried, bitterly. 
‘*A boy, and no firearms even? In this place? 
What was Mr. Hordyk thinking of?’’ 

We occupied a faint path among the weeds. 
| He began to pace it gloomily. 

‘*Why did you bring none?’’ 

I was tired of being under a ban, of being 
shunned or scolded by persons whom I had 
never seen before. It made me laugh. 

‘*Why? Well, Senhor Borba, I never yet 








| All day the lorcha, an aged harbor scow | carried a weapon in my life; and—honestly, 


confusion of the boat—two or three blue-| fitted with unwieldy oars, crawled up the 
| gowned Arabs, half a dozen Chinese coolies| stream. Astern, the sun passed north-about, 
in black pajamas, the rest all Malays, who/| pouring intolerable heat. The river glowed, a 
| wore each a prick-eared motley turban, a white | surface muddy red, with no visible motion in it 
| jacket, a painted cotton skirt, and the carved | except a cross-grained ripple at the turns. 
| hilt of a dagger at his sash. And every man | Once or twice, under the shadow of palms and 
| stared; everyone, even to the bow oarsman, | deep green bushes, we passed a crowd of 
| Stared at me with sulky eyes full of dislike, | people—half-naked families, camping, bathing, 
| suspicion— and fear. Behind me, when I | cooking food,on golden rafts of bamboo snubbed 
| looked, Raga, the boat steerer, clutched the | up to the bank like one long platform built of 
loom of an oar and frowned. He was dressed | overlapping organ pipes. These river drivers 
| like his crew, but was dirtier, and had an ugly, | always hailed us placidly; and always, when 
| passionate brown face, torn by a harelip. He/|our harelip Captain Raga croaked his reply, 
|alone gave me a single brief look, full of | the cooks forgot their pots and fires, the bathers 
|impudence. The others maintained their | forgot their clothing, and stared me out of 








I couldn’t hit a flock of barn doors !’’ 

The swarthy manager halted. He did not 
understand this old New England joke. 

‘‘Humph!’’ he growled, knitting his brows. 
‘*Well, you are very young, and, permit me to 
add, simple. So you would be one of these 
peacemakers, would you? Come along, then.’’ 

He made a graceful, two-handed movement 
of invitation, and began to lead the way inland, 
brushing aside the rank river weeds. He shud- 
dered now and then as if with ague. 

‘*Peacemaker! At your years? Come then, 
please, and stick your head into the beehive. 
You have your work cut out, young sir.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CATHEDRAL AT RH&IMS. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HO is your customer—‘' Never-again’’ or 
**Come-again’’ ? 

OU will see as many white blackbirds in a 

flock as you will lucky men among the 

lazy. 


ANY a man has spent a fortune who never 
expended a dollar. To ‘‘expend’’ means 


to ‘‘weigh out.’’ 
A FEW years ago people generally believed 
that corn could not be profitably raised 

anywhere except in the so-called American 
‘‘corn belt’’ ; but the government of the Philip- 
pine Islands has shown that corn can be grown 
equally well in the tropics. It is now an im- 
portant source of food in the islands, where it 
has become very popular with the natives, and 
has caused a marked decrease in the importa- 
tion of rice. The rich productive soil of the 
Philippines will, it is thought, eventually give 
as many bushels to the acre as the ‘‘corn belt. ’” 
spite of the outbreak of war, Sir Ernest 

Shackleton’s ship, the Endurance, started 
from London early in August for her long trip 
to the antarctic. While the vessel is away, 
those on board will be almost completely out 
of touch with European events. They could 
not be absent at a more dramatic period. 
What changes will take place no one can now 
prophesy, but when Sir Ernest Shackleton and 
his company return in the course of two or 
three years, they will have to read many new 
pages of history, and may have to acquaint 
themselves with new boundary lines. 

HE British army authorities discourage 

letter writing by the soldiers at the front. 

The men may communicate with their friends 
at home only by post cards, and even those 
contain merely stereotyped, printed messages. 
Every post card for use in the field bears a few 
printed sentences, such as, ‘‘I am quite well.’’ 
‘*T am sick, but doing well.’’ ‘‘I have received 
no letter from you lately.’’ The sender may 
cross out the sentences that do not fit his case, 
and may write only his name and the date. 
Postmarks will be obliterated, so that the posi- 
tion of the British forces may not be known. 
Such meagre missives will not bring much 
comfort to English homes. 


Basen shrewd analysis of what high taxes 
mean may interest some Companion read- 
ers: They diminish both the power and the 
will to save; money taken from the pockets 
of taxpayers cannot fructify in them. The 
reduced amount of money saved increases the 
rate of interest through the competition of 
those who bid for money. The higher rate 
of interest makes it necessary for the state to 
borrow on less advantageous terms; it enhances 
the cost of commodities, for interest charges 
form part of the cost of production ; and finally, 
in times of depression, it reduces the amount 
available for the payment of wages, and tends 
to prolong hard times. 

N 1890, Great Britain ceded the Island of 

Heligoland to Germany in exchange for the 
relinquishment of the German claim to the 
island of Zanzibar. Heligoland lies twenty- 
eight miles off the German coast, between the 
mouths of the Elbe and the Weser rivers. It 
is about a mile long and a third of a mile across, 
somewhat smaller than the island of Monhegan, 
Maine. Heligoland has been made a strongly 
fortified torpedo base, and since it carries the 
German torpedo defenses far seaward, it is 
hindering the operations of British warships. 
To the criticisms of Lord Salisbury’s action in 
ceding the island to Germany, he replied that 
army officers would like to fortify the moon 
against an invasion from Mars. Concerning 
this remark, Rear Admiral Mahan says that 
just now British officers are undoubtedly 





wishing that this particular moon had not 
been surrendered as an outpost to the German 


Mars. 
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WHEAT, COTTON, AND THE WAR. 


HE effect of the war on the trade of the 
T great nations has been varied. With 

the English navy in control of the seas, 
the export and import trade of Germany and 
Austria has very nearly ceased. Even England 
herself, although commanding the seas, saw 
during August her own foreign trade decrease 
by $165, 000, 000. 

As for the United States, our yearly trade 
with Germany alone is more than $500, 000, 000. 
That has necessarily come to a standstill, and 
our trade with France, Belgium, and Russia 
has been seriously interrupted. Part of that 
trade will be restored, even if the war is long, 
and we may hope to get a share of the Asiatic 
and South American trade that Germany has 
controlled, but that she cannot now supply. 

In the agricultural export trade, which makes 
up so much of our foreign ecommerce, the ques- 
tion how to send our wheat abroad has turned 
out to be simple. Europe had to have the 
wheat to feed itself, for the war has been 
accompanied, not only by a very large Amer- 
ican wheat harvest, but by a European harvest 
that ran generally short. Therefore, our ex- 
ports of wheat are surpassing all precedent; 
and the price of wheat, instead of falling 
because of the huge crop, has risen to the 
highest level reached in twenty-one years. 

Cotton, however, tells another story. No 
one knows just how the war would have 
affected the price of cotton, because all the 
cotton exchanges closed when war broke out. 
But the price would undoubtedly have fallen. 
American spinners take about one-third of 
our annual cotton crop. England takes one- 
fourth, and the European Continent about 
one-third. Of all the cotton that we export, 
Germany takes about a third. But shipments 
to Germany have stopped entirely, and in 
France and England the spinning business is 
crippled by the war. 

During the five weeks that began with Au- 
gust 1st, we exported only 22,000 bales of cotton, 
as compared with 251,000 bales in 1913. If that 
state of affairs continues, the planters can sell 
only a trifling part of the cotton they usually 
send to foreign countries. The entire crop 
may turn out to be the second largest in our 
history—but that only complicates the prob- 
lem. For how can the planters store and hold 
the seven or eight million bales that would 
ordinarily go to Europe? 

Nor is that the only problem. To obtain 
the means of livelihood for themselves, and the 
money to plant, cultivate and harvest the next 
cotton crop, the Southern planters have of 
course reckoned on the proceeds of the crop of 
1914. Banks will lend money up to a certain 
point on the security of cotton stored in ware- 
houses. They are lending heavily already. 
How far can they finance the enormous amount 
of cotton that will soon be ready for the market, 
but for which no adequate market is in sight? 

Congress has considered the plan of making 
warehouse receipts for cotton a security on 
which the banks may issue emergency notes. 
But there is still the problem of finding suffi- 
cient warehouse room, the question whether 
issuing bank notes on warehouse receipts would 
not dangerously expand the currency in the 
absence of an increase in legitimate business, 
and, finally, the question what value to assign 
to cotton while the cotton exchanges are closed. 

It is a difficult situation. Undoubtedly, the 
banks will lend to the extent of their ability, 
and the mills of New England and the South, 
when they begin to supply the foreign demand 
that the Continental spinners can no longer 
satisfy, will have to buy more cotton than 
usual. Beyond that, it is difficult at the mo- 


ment to see. 
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RIGHTS OF FOREIGNERS IN 
TURKEY. 


N the preoccupation of Europe with war, 
Turkey sees an opportunity to rid herself 
of one of the humiliations that Christendom 

has long put upon her. She has ‘‘denounced’’ 
the special treaties under which most foreigners 
resident in Turkey are subject, not to Turkish 
courts of law, but to the laws of their own 
countries administered by their own judges, 
consuls, or ambassadors. That is what is meant 
by ‘‘extraterritoriality.’” An American who 
lives in Beirut, or Smyrna, or Adrianople, is 
outside the jurisdiction of those places, and 
can be tried in civil or criminal cases only by 
representatives of his own country. 

Americans are chiefly interested in the action 

of Turkey, because of the American colleges 





and missionary stations that are scattered all 
over the Ottoman Empire. The missionaries 
are apprehensive of injustice and persecution 
at the hands of the Mohammedans. ‘They fear 
that their property rights would be insecure, 
and that all kinds of irritating and baseless 
charges would be made against them if they 
had only the protection of the Turkish courts 
to look to. 

Our own government has accordingly pro- 
tested against the action of Turkey, and the 
European nations have done the same. The 
United States, however, is the only power 
that has any leisure to attend to the matter, 
and we do not want to do anything that might 
entangle us in the troubles of Europe. So, 
unless the Turk provokes Christendom by 
some glaring piece of injustice, he is likely to 
be let alone until the war is finished. Whether 
he can then convince the world that he can be 
trusted to deal fairly between Moslem and 
Christian remains to be seen. 
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“PLEASE EXCUSE MARY.” 


VERY teacher knows the value of punc- 
tuality and regular attendance at school, 
but parents sometimes show an ignorance 

or an indifference to the matter that seriously 
cripples the efficiency of the schools. 

‘*Please let Robert come home to-day after 
his recitations are over,’’ runs the note that 
the teacher receives. Or, ‘‘ Please excuse 
Mary for her absence yesterday; she had to 
go to the dressmaker.’’ Or, ‘‘Please excuse 
Elizabeth for tardiness; she was out late at a 
party last night.’” Or, ‘‘Please excuse my 
children the rest of the week; we are going to 
visit my sister.’’ 

When parents make such requests as these, 
the teacher is helpless, although she very 
well knows that if Robert does not study in 
school he will not study at all, and although 
she has her own ideas about late hours for 
school children, and about taking days from 
school to visit dressmakers and aunts. More- 
over, she knows that many of the excuses 
originate wholly with the pupils, and that the 
parents realize when they write the notes that 
the reasons are insufficient. 

Nowhere in life does being ‘‘on the job’’ 
count more than in school work. Even the 
brightest and most earnest pupils cannot get 
back all that they lose if they are frequently 
late, absent, or dismissed, although the bright 
and earnest pupils are better able to stand the 
loss than those who, being less bright or less 
earnest, have lower scholarship marks. A 
perfect, or nearly perfect, record in school 
attendance is one of the best recommendations 
that a boy ora girl can offer a prospective 
employer. 

The actual loss in school work is not the 
whole of the story. Punctuality is a cardinal 
virtue, the habit of which is formed and fixed 
in early life or not at all. Parents do their 
children a positive injury when they belittle 
this virtue by condoning tardiness that is not 
absolutely necessary. 

Parents and teachers can codperate to no 
better purpose than in promoting prompt and 
regular attendance on the part of the children. 


* © 


THE QUESTION OF FARMING. 
If. Facts for Farmers. 


T was no uncommon thing a few years ago to 
| hear American travelers boast that America 

could feed the world. They believed that 
the richness of the corn and wheat fields of the 
Middle West was inexhaustible. One young 
and intelligent man, returning to the East in 
the eighties, declared that the best lands 
of Illinois needed no fertilizer, and would need 
none in his lifetime. To-day the average yield 
of wheat to the acre is about thirty-two bushels 
in England, thirty in Germany, and fourteen 
in the United States. So far from preparing 
to feed the world, moreover, we recently began 
to import meat from Argentina and Australia, 
and to wonder how much longer we could feed 
our own people at living prices. 

A similar problem has agitated Germany, 
and with characteristic energy she has been 
ploughing her best brains into the land in an 
attempt to solve it. Her area is somewhat 
less than that of Texas. Her soil is, generally 
speaking, a poor one, rarely very productive 
except as it is made so; and her climate is 
rigorous rather than mild. Yet had she 
consented to remain at peace, she might to-day 
be supporting a population that approaches 
seventy million, and providing about ninety 
per cent. of their food from her fields. The 
secret of her success seems to lie in her 
recognition of the fact that neither field nor 
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forest is a mine to be worked out, but a 
laboratory to be worked in; and furthermore, 
she has insisted that there must be no waste 
products. As a result, her forests, instead of 
being depleted by cutting, are yearly returning 
an increasing revenue ; and her fields, instead of 
being exhausted by the demands made upon 
them, renew their vigor annually. 

We Americans are inclined to plead guilty 
with a mistaken cheerfulness to the charge of 
wastefulness. We confound it with generosity, 
forgetting that wastefulness tends surely to a 
poverty in which real generosity is well-nigh 
impossible. Thus we not only cut our forests 
recklessly, but, according to recent estimates, 
often destroy sixty-five per cent. of a market- 
able tree in working it up, so that only thirty- 
five per cent. of its substance goes into the 
house for which it was intended. When we 
wonder at the almost prohibitive cost of good 
building material, it would be well to watch 
our European neighbor planning to turn the 
sawdust piles, such as poison our streams, 
into briquettes for fuel. There is double profit 
in such economy. He not only saves material, 
but he helps to put agriculture and forestry 
upon so sound a business basis that they can 
command capital at moderate rates of interest. 

Just now much is being said about better 
credit facilities for the farmer. There is need 
of them; but before they can come, certain 
conditions must be met. We must face the 
need of more scientific methods of production 
on the one hand and a more rigid economy of 
use on the other. We must increase and 
diversify our product, and we must utilize our 


waste. 
* © 


THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE. 


E are told that the battle of the Marne 
W is the greatest ever fought; so it is, 

if we consider the number of men 
engaged and the length of the battle line. It 
is possible that two million soldiers took part, 
and the fighting was almost uninterrupted 
over a line from Paris to St. Dié—about two 
hundred miles. But the battle was not one of 
the great decisive battles of history. The war 
still continues, and even if the offense of Ger- 
many is paralyzed, she is likely to prove quite 
as stubborn in defense as her enemies. 

But certain things the battle has decided. 
The campaign against Paris has failed. 
It is not easy to see how another can be 
launched with much hope of success. Checked 
in the west, and threatened on the east by 
the Russian armies, which have already 
overwhelmed Austria, the only ally of Ger- 
many, the Kaiser can apparently hope for no 
better fate than a drawn game. His hopes for 
a decisive victory hung on quick and complete 
success in France. 

That was why his army invaded Belgium, 
in disregard of the German agreement to the 
neutrality of that kingdom. France had so 
strongly fortified the frontier that faces Ger- 
many that a campaign there was sure to be slow 
and difficult. Belgium offered fewer obstacles, 
both natural and artificial, to an advance; 
and the German general staff also hoped, by 
pushing their armies quickly across to the 
English Channel, to intercept the troops that 
England meant to send to the aid of France— 
perhaps even to make their landing impossible. 

But Belgium, as we all know, offered an 
unexpectedly stiff resistance. The Kaiser’s 
army, instead of being in France within a 
week of mobilization, was held back until 
nearly four weeks had passed,’and had to fight 
every mile of the way. Meanwhile, England 
had landed an army of 150,000 men in France. 

Nevertheless, the Germans pushed on, and 
threw an overwhelming force against the left 
wing of the allies. It was their desire to out- 
flank this wing, to get between it and Paris, 
and to throw it back to be crushed between 
the German right wing and the armies of the 
centre that had advanced through Luxemburg. 
Had this plan of campaign succeeded, France 
would have known a second Sedan, her armies 
would have been destroyed in detail, and 
Paris would have been besieged at once. 

But the retreat of the French and the British 
troops was very skillfully and bravely con- 
ducted. They kept their left flank safe from 
the German turning movement, and stubbornly 
defended one position after another. Never- 
theless, the Germans came steadily on. The 
whole allied line fell back, yielding several 
important fortresses to the Germans, and the 
investment of Paris seemed at hand. But 
suddenly the aspect of affairs changed. At 
the line chosen by General Joffre for the stand 
he meant to make, with both his flanks sup- 
ported by the strong fortresses of Paris and 
Verdun, and the enemy occupying the marshy 
region of the Grand Morin River and the 











difficult forest country of Argonne, he ordered 
battle to be given. The allied left, reinforced 
by the garrison of Paris, proved too strong for 
the German right, and drove it back. Before 
the retreat could be checked, the Germans had 
yielded fifty miles to the allies. The situation 
was so serious that the rest of the German line 
had also to fall back before the determined 
attacks of the French troops. If it had not 
done so, the French could have pushed in 
between the German right and its centre, 
surrounding the one and outflanking the other. 
About half of the French territory that the 
Germans had occupied was given up. As 
this is written, the armies have joined battle 
again on the banks of the Aisne, to determine 
whether the Germans shall abandon the other 
half, or whether the allies have saved Paris, 
but not all France, from the invader. 

It is worth noticing that the Russians claim 
a share in the result along the Marne. They 
believe that their invasion of Prussia caused 
the Kaiser to weaken his armies in France by 
several army corps, which he sent east to 
deliver his own kingdom from invasion. It 
is probably true that some troops were trans- 
ferred from France to East Prussia ; how many, 
only the German general staff knows. There 
are certainly enough Germans left in France 
to give the allies plenty of very hard fighting. 
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CURRENT>:? EVENTS 
NGRESS.—On September 22d, the Sen- 
ate passed a river and harbor bill that ap- 

propriates $20, 000, 000 instead of the $53, 000,000 
originally provided for. The long filibuster 
that Senators Burton and Kenyon have con- 
ducted against the original bill has therefore 
suceeeded.—The war revenue bill came up 
for passage on September 24th. It is being 
vigorously opposed by the Republicans in both 
Senate and House, who declare that such ex- 
traordinary taxes are unnecessary when the 
United States itself is at peace. ——The House 
is considering the Senate bill that permits the 
wider use of commercial paper as security for 
emergency currency, but it has rejected the 
provision that gave trust companies and state 
banks the same currency privileges that 
national banks enjoy.——The Senate is con- 
sidering the bill that provides for leasing gov- 
ernment coal lands in Alaska. 


& 
ESTERN LABOR TROUBLES.—On 
September 16th, the Colorado miners 
voted to accept the plan that President Wilson 
suggested for restoring peace in the coal fields 
of Colorado, by a three-year truce. The mine 
owners sent a letter to President Wilson on 
September 22d, objecting to the articles in the 
truce that provide for reémploying all the 
strikers who are unconvicted of crime, and 
for the final settlement of grievances by a 
commission appointed by the President. 
& 


HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 
WAYS.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has granted the request of the railways 
for a rehearing of their application for the right 
to raise freight rates. The new hearing will 
begin on October 19th. 
2 
EXICO. — President Wilson’s order for 
the withdrawal of the American troops 
from Vera Cruz was well received in Mexico. 
General Funston, however, requested that the 
troops be kept at Vera Cruz until October 10th, 
in order that Mexican refugees who were de- 
pending on American protection might have 
an opportunity to escape.——On September 
16th, Sir Lionel Carden, former British min- 
ister to Mexico, gave out an interview, in 
which he severely criticized President Wilson’s 
action, and declared that the United States must 
restore order in Mexico by force of arms. The 
United States government has called the inter- 
view to the attention of the British foreign office, 
and the British ambassador at Washington has 
expressed his regret at the incident. ——On Sep- 
tember 23d, General Villa declared that he 
would no longer recognize the Carranza gov- 
ernment, since Carranza was incapable of 
governing a nation that aspired to real democ- 
racy. The break apparently followed a disa- 
greement with General Obregon, Carranza’s 
representative, over the settlement of affairs 
in Sonora. Both sides are preparing for hos- 
tilities. ® 


“ly ARLUK’S” CREW RESCUED. — The 

revenue cutter Bear has returned to 
Nome, Alaska, with eight men, who were 
saved from the wreck of Stefdnsson’s arctic 
exploration ship Karluk. The men passed 
the winter at Wrangel Island. Several mem- 
bers of the party died during the winter. 


& 

OME RULE.—On September 18th, King 

George signed the bill that gives home 
rule to Ireland, and prorogued Parliament. 
The operation of the home rule bill is to be 
delayed for a year, and in the meantime the 
government promises to bring in a bill amend- 
ing it in respect to Ulster. 





THE EUROPEAN WAR 


The war has been in progress nearly two 
months, and although fighting has been con- 
tinual in the western field of operations, no 
decisive pitched battle has been fought. The 
Battle of the Aisne, as the newspapers have 
called it, was a long attempt of the allies to 
dislodge the Germans from their very strong, 
defensive position along the heights north of 
the river Aisne, between Noyon and Craonne, 
and from that point eastward to the neigh- 
borhood of Verdun. There were frontal 
attacks, conducted with gallantry, and a per- 
sistent attempt to turn the flank of the German 
right wing, where General von Kluck com- 
mands. That wing was reinforced, and for 
several days showed no signs of weakness, 
but on September 20th, the French declared 
they had forced it back seven miles. The Ger- 
mans, both on their right and at their centre, 
made a number of determined counter attacks, 
and declared that they had taken the important 
heights of Craonne near Reims. They were 
not, however, able to break the allies’ centre. 
The infantry on both sides showed signs of 
exhaustion under the strain of a campaign con- 
ducted in the midst of torrential rains, which 
fill the trenches and keep 
the soldiers wet through 
all the time. The artillery 
on both sides was very 
active, although the soft- 
ness of roads and fields has 
made it difficult to move 
the larger guns about. On 
September 2ist, it was 
announced that the Ger- 
mans had shelled Reims 
and partly destroyed the 
cathedral. It isoneof the 
most beautiful buildings in the world, and 
the French kings were formerly crowned there. 
It was in use as a hospital at the time, and 
many wounded German prisoners were within 
it. France has protested to the world against 
the act, which the Germans declare to have 
been a military necessity. Soissons and its 
cathedral have also suffered seriously from 
artillery fire. 

There was comparatively little fighting. in 
Belgium, owing partly to the continual rains, 
and partly to the diversion of German troops 
to other fields. The Kaiser was said to be in 
headquarters at Luxemburg. 

According to Russian dispatches, General 
Rennenkampf halted the advance of Gen- 
eral von Hindenberg at the Russian frontier. 
German reports represented Rennenkampf as 
still giving ground. Petrograd also declared 
that General Ruzsky 
bombarded and took the 
fortress of Jaroslau, and 
that he isolated Przemysl 
from any possible relief, 
and invested it. The Rus- 
sians also said that their 
army intercepted General 
Dankl’s army, which was 
trying to fall back on 
Cracow, and which it held 
in a very perilous situa- 
tion. Vienna represented 
the Austrian position in 
Galicia as hopeful, but 
gave us nothing more 
definite. —— It was not 
clear what was going on along the southern 
frontier, although the invasion of Bosnia by 
Servia and Montenegro seemed to make prog- 
ress. The Servians asserted that they had 
taken Sarajevo, where Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand was shot. 

On September 22d, German submarines 
made a daring raid on the British North Sea 
fleet, and sunk three cruisers—Cressy, Aboukir 
and Hogue. More than 1,100 seamen were 
drowned. The German cruiser Kénigsberg 
attacked the British cruiser Pegasus in Zanzi- 
bar harbor, and disabled her. The German 
cruiser Emden sank several English cargo 
boats in the Bay of Bengal. On the other 
hand, the English converted cruiser Carmania 
engaged and sank the German Cap Trafalgar, 
and an English submarine sank the German 
cruiser Hela. 

The Japanese landed at Lao-shan bay in 
the neutral zone on September 18th, and moved 
southward against Kiao-chou. They repulsed 
a German force at Wang-ko-Huang. 

Aéroplanes are in constant use for scouting, 
and occasional duels occur between hostile 
aviators. On September 22d, an English aéro- 
plane raid was reported to have destroyed a 
German aéroplane station near Cologne. 

Doctor Nansen on September 19th declared 
that Norwegian neutrality was in peril, and 
urged the government to provide for compul- 
sory army service for at least one year. 

President Wilson replied to the Belgian 
commissioners, and to the representations from 
France and Germany with regard to the use 
of explosive bullets, that this nation as a neu- 
tral power cannot at this time sit in judgment 
between the belligerents, and that the United 
States, like all mankind, must reserve its 
opinion on the conduct of the war until the 
end of the struggle, when all the events and 
circumstances can be seen more clearly, and in 
their true relations to one another. 
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$930,000 Per Week 


Paid for Hudson Cars 


Motorists are paying—on the 
average—$930,000 weekly for 
this new HUDSON Six - 40. 
And they have for weeks. We 
are building and selling 100 cars 
per day. 

They would buy more if we 
could build them. On one day 
in September —when car arrivals 
were heavy— 152 HUDSONS 


were delivered to users. 


Five Times Last Year 


We are selling five times as 
many HUDSONS as we sold 
at this season last year. Think 
what that means on an old, 
famous car like the HUDSON 
—long a leader of the line. 
Think what a car this must be 
—this new model Six-40—to 
multiply HUDSON popularity 
by five-fold in one year. 


Last year’s model was 3,000 
cars oversold. In July—when 
this 1915 model appeared—we 
trebled the factory output. But 
on August | we were 4, 
cars oversold. 

Men waited weeks for this 
HUDSON Six-40 when other 
cars were plenty. No other 
car could please them when 
they once saw this. 

The HUDSON Six-40 now 


outsells any car in the world 
with a price above $1,200. 


See What Did It 


See the car which has made 
a record unmatched in the 
annals of this line. You will 
see a quality car sold at a price 
which is winning men by the 
thousands from lower - grade 
cars. You will see a class car 
—in many respects the finest 


car of the day—sold at one-third 
what class cars used to cost. 

You will see how clever de- 
signing and costly materials have 
saved about 1,000 pounds in 
weight. Yet never was a car 
more sturdy. You will see a 
new -type motor which has 
reduced fuel cost about 30 per 
cent. 

You will see new beauties, 
new ideas in equipment, new 
comforts and conveniences. You 
will see scores of attractions you 
never saw before. 


They are all in this master- 
piece of Howard E. Cofhn, 
the great HUDSON designer. 
This is his finished ideal of a 
car, and he is counted the final 
authority. Mr. Coffin has 
worked for four years on this 
model, with 47 other HUD- 
SON engineers. Part by part, 
every detail of the car has ~ 
refined to the limit. 

This is the acceptable proven 
type. This lightness, beauty, 
economy and price are new-day 
standards which men are de- 


manding. And this quality— . 


our level best—is the least that 
men who know will take. 


Now is the Time 


Now is the time to select 
your new car. Next year's 
models are out now. You see 
what the field can offer. And 
the best touring months are 
before you. Don’t miss them. 

This new HUDSON Six- 
40 is the car you'll want. And 
the nearest HUDSON dealer 
will see that you get it promptly. 


Hudson dealers are everywhere. 
New catalog on request. 


Six 4O 
HUDSON 





Phaeton, with two extra disappearing seats, $1,550 f. o. b. Detroit 
Canadian Price: $2,100 f. o. b. Detroit, Duty Paid : 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 8294 Jefferson Avenue 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Ft Vie HEART ofa TREE 
ZB. Virginia Cleaver Bacoru 
—-! < ) 
ponte cate er ates 
H, I know where it is good to be— 
Hid at the heart of a blossoming tree! 
For you peep at the world through a veil of pink 
While the wind-blown branches rise and sink, 


And life is a perfumed ecstasy, 
Close at the heart of a springtime tree! 


Oh, I know where it is good to be— 
Hid at the heart of a fruiting tree! 
For the golden orbs hang sweet and fair 
And the sunlight pierces here and there. 
Through the thick-set, leafy canopy 
Clear to the heart of a summer tree! 


Oh, I know where it is good to be— 
Hid at the heart of a crimson tree! 
For every leaf is a tiny fire 
That flames on the perished summer’s pyre, 
And life is a lyric mystery, 
Close at the heart of an autumn tree! 
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THE RIGHT TO BE BITTER. 


“T’°VE a right to be bitter if I 
| want tol’? A man dying of 
tuberculosis was speaking. 
‘My life has been one long mock- 
ery of hardship and failure. I’ve 
never known a year’s perfect 
health, and all round me I see 
men who can squander their inheritance of 
health with impunity. It’s been a grim struggle 
to get enough money to keep soul and body 
together, and everywhere I see those who 
have more money than they need or than is 
good for them. Now, in early manhood, I 
am dying. If I am bitter, I think I’ve the 
right to be!’ 

Doctor Brown nodded sympathetically. ‘‘It 
isn’t your right in the matter that I am con- 
cerned about,’’ he said, very quietly. ‘‘Just 
why God has allowed your load to be so heavy, 
when mine has been comparatively so light, 
I don’t know; but I am sure that some time 
we are both going to understand, and see that 
all the time He was doing what was best. I 
suppose the fact that earthly life is so short 
and eternity so long will mean more to us then 
than it possibly can now—certainly ten thou- 
sand considerations now hidden from us that 
we shall then see, will make it all appear very 
different. Some day we shall see conclusively 
that divine love was all about our suffering 
here. I am sure of that! 

‘“*But just now, I am greatly concerned 
over the needlessness of your voluntarily 
aflding another burden to the others. I wish 
TI could make you see that bitterness only 
ailds another burden to your lot. You don’t 
even get the poor satisfaction of avenging 
yourself on the world or on anyone. You 
are the one it stings. It only takes from you 
every possibility of entering into any of the 
positive joy that, in spite of their suffer- 
ing, thousands of sufferers have known. Cir- 
cumstances have made your life terribly hard, 
my dear friend; I beg you not to add a hard- 
ship greater than the others to your lot!’’ 

It was a changed man who grasped Doctor 
Brown’s hand a day later. In his eyes was 
a new peace. ‘‘The bitterness is gone,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I’ve left behind me the hardest thing 
I ever had to bear.’’ 


* ¢ 


THE BOY WHO DIED FOR HIS COUNTRY. 
T= town of Brenton prided it- 





self greatly on its patriotism 

and on its interest in patriotic 
things. Every visitor to Brenton was 
taken to see Miss Abigail Kendon, 
descendant of Colonel Kendon of 
Revolutionary fame, and was by Miss 
Abby led beyond the curtains of old 
damask into her small museum of Revolutionary 
relics. There was a handsome soldiers’ monu- 
ment in the square, and on a national holiday 
pretty nearly every house in town showed the 
national colors. 

Roger Moore had taken his friend, Doctor Brand, 
from Westford, to see the Kendon collection, and 
after they had come out, he permitted himself 
to boast a little of the strong patriotic feeling that 
distinguished the old town. 

“It’s splendid,” agreed Doctor Brand. “We 
can’t have too much of that sort of thing. But I 
wonder whether you can show a boy who’s died 
for his country?” 

“Oh, we’ve two hundred graves to decorate, 
on Memorial Day.” 

“No doubt. But you haven’t got the boys. We’ve 
got a boy that died for his country.’”’ 

“And he isn’t in the cemetery ?”’ 

“No. We keep him aboveground. He’s of too 
much use to the church, and in the young men’s 
meetings, and the workingmen’s clubs. We can’t 
spare him.” 

“You might as well go ahead and tell me what 
you mean,” said Mr. Moore. 

“He was eighteen, as green as the Kentucky 
mountains from which he came when he arrived in 
Westford,” repiied the doctor. “He brought with 
him the rude habits of his isolated life. One day 
the boys in blue marched through Westford, and 
in the evening there were some speeches in the 
public hall. The sight of the veterans and the 
things he heard said stirred the Kentucky lad’s 
brain. He caught one idea: the country’s great- 
ness depended on its citizens. 

“He worked that out. With the whiskey to his 








lips, as it had gone ever since he was old enough 


to lift the bottle, he stopped. Muddle-headed 
men were not fit to stand by their country. He 
did not drink that whiskey. 

“He came home one night with a smashed nose 
and a black eye, and looked in the glass. ‘A credit 
to your country, aren’t you?’ he muttered. It was 
his last fight. ¥ 

“Bit by bit he learned the truth that a citizen 
who falls short of his best falls short in his loyalty. 
In three years the Kentucky boy was gone; 
he had died for his country. In his place was a 
clean, honest American man without any vices. 
To-day he owns a big factory, which is a model 
for such business anywhere. In Westford we’re 
proud of the boy who died for his country.” 

Mr. Moore whistled reflectively. 
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THE COMPLAINT COURTEOUS. 


6 HAT Mrs. Harmount is the worst woman 
T to make complaints I ever saw!’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Higgins, the grocer, as he 

came into dinner. “She nearly drives me crazy.” 


“Why, Mrs. Harmount is always quiet and 
ladylike,” said Mrs. Higgins. “I can’t imagine 
her making any very loud complaint.” 

“Quiet and ladylike!’” scoffed Mr. Higgins. 
“Of course she is quiet and ladylike! That’s just 
the trouble. She is so quiet and ladylike that she 
almost gives me nervous prostration.”’ 

“What do you mean?” asked Mrs. Higgins. 

“Well, she came in this morning to complain 
about the coffee she got yesterday. It seems that 
she told Frisbee to grind her coffee very coarse; 
but one of the other clerks put up her order yes- 
terday, and ground the coffee just as the machine 
was set, which was too fine for Mfs. Harmount.” 

“T should think she had cause for complaint,” 
said Mrs. Higgins. 

“Of course she had,” admitted Mr. Higgins. 

“Then why should you be so worked up about 

a9 


“Well, this is what she said: ‘Mr. Higgins, our 
beverage is the most important ingredient of our 
breakfast. When it is roperly prepared, the 
whole oom is spoiled. Now, Mr. legins, lam 
very particular as to just how my coffee berries 
should be ground. I have explained this matter 
explicitly to one of your clerks, but notwithstand- 
ing that, the coffee you sent me yesterday was 
ground entirely too fine. It has caused considet- 
able annoyance to me and Mr. Harmount. Indeed, 
his digestion is a upset, and his classroom 
work this morning will suffer greatly in conse- 
quence. So it is not only for myself and my hus- 
band that I am speaking, but for the young men 
and young women who will suffer by reason of 
the blunder. 

“ ‘Now, Mr. Higgins, LT hope you will not misun- 
derstand the motive that causes me to speak thus 

lainly to you: I felt sure you would prefer that 
T should tell frankly my desires in this matter 
in order that hereafter my coffee may be groun 
in accordance with my wishes, than that I should 
harbor a feeling of animosity, and perhaps trans- 
fer my trade elsewhere without offering any ex- 


planation.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Higgins had to laugh at the way Mr. 
Higgins imitated Mrs. Harmount’s voice and man- 
ner. “But I don’t see why such a complaint 
should annoy you so much,” she said. 

“Well, it does,” said Mr. Hayne. “T shoulda 
great deal rather have Mrs. O’Reilley come in 
and say, ‘Mr. Higgins, that good-for-nothing clerk 
of yours has went and ground me coffee as fine as 
—, agin. lve told him a thousand times J 

ow I want it, but he niver gits it right. hy 
don’t you turn him off?’ For one thing, I don’t 
need to listen with both ears to tell what she 
means; when Mrs. Harmount talks, I have to pay 
attention to every word, in order to find out what 
the trouble is!” 

& © 


GERMANY’S “SPY” POSTERS. 


ATE last May the advertising boards in north- 
ern and eastern France began to be deco- 
rated with brilliantly colored posters of 

“Bouillon Cubes,” which purperted to be a new 
German preparation for making beef tea. Noone 
had any suspicion that the posters were not ex- 
actly what they pretended to be until after war 
had been declared, and the German troops had 
begun to overrun Belgium. 

Then in the fighting round Charleroi, the French 
captured a German officer, in whose pocket they 
found a code book that proved that the Bouillon 
Cubes posters were really eo designed means 

of giving secret mil- 
itary information to 
an invading army. 
Nearly every poster 





others in some detail 
of coloring or in the 
words it bore. For 
example, the ‘ 

Teller 10 Pfennig” on 
the poster shown in 
the picture meant 
“masked batteries or 
entrenchments a mile 


this road.” ‘6 Teller 
20 Pfennig” meant 
“roads and bridges 
mined about here.” 
Other words gave in- 
formation about the 
number of horses that 
could be seized, the 
possibility of gettin 
food supplies, or the condition of the roads an 
byways in the neighborhood. 

The French soldiers were at once set to work to 
tear down every such poster they saw. So they 
have not been of as much value to the invaders as 
they expected them to be. It is an interesting 
fact that the advertising space for the posters was 
taken and paid for in the spring, and the contracts 
were to run for a year. That was two or three 
months before war was declared, and ‘more than 
a month before the assassination of Prince Franz 
Ferdinand. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE KAISER. 


ERR Adolf Baumann has been court photog- 

rapher to European royalties for a quarter 

of a century. His latest experience in 
photographing Emperor William is described in 
the New York Sun. While Herr Baumann and 
his assistants were waiting in the anteroom of 
the royal palace at Berlin, the Emperor entered, 
saying: 

“Good morning, gentlemen!” His voice was 
resonant, commanding. His gaze devoured us. 
When he speaks, he looks directly and deeply into 
your eyes. You feel that he reads your mind. 

“Where is the court photographer?” he said. I 
came forward. ‘*Where shall I stand? Where is 
the light best?” he asked. It was as if he were 
giving a military order. 

When he is photographed, he voluntarily as- 
sumes the poses desired. He alters his expression 
as he wills. He refuses to be photographed sit- 
ting. That position, he thinks, lacks dignity. He 


likes photographs that reveal him with a tense, 


differed from the | day to 





commanding expression. Before the camera, his 
main thought appears to be of the effect his pic- 
ture will have —first, upon the army, and then 
upon the people. 

The Emperor assumed one sition after an- 
other, turning this way and that. He had already 
thought out the poses he desired; he knew exactly 
what he wanted. He was very particular about 
the curl of his moustache; often between the 
onneeee he would give the ends a stiff upward 
twirl with his fingers. It was like taking a movin 
picture. Plates passed between me and my assis 
ants with sleight-of-hand dexterity. 

“Enough!” he finally declared. In forty minutes 
I had taken thirty-five photographs, all in different 

sitions. “I hope the pho graphs will be the 

~~ T like,” he said. “I will then give you an 
er. 


rH) A 

When I received the proofs back, I found that 
he had personally made the most painstaking 
directions for retouching. He was frome oe | 
urgent that every beeen of creases be touche 
out of his clothes, espec oy the sleeves. Most of 
the photographs showed him serious, not to say 
=. He ordered a number of enlargements for 
his regiments. Those selected for that purpose 
represented him in the most severe and command- 
ing attitudes. Without question, the Kaiser is a 
profound psychologist. 


By Odell S 


———— aS - 





MONG the green New England dales 
I watched the mowers pass 
Along the misty intervales 
And through the meadow grass, 
Making the bearded tassels writhe 
Before the rhythmic, flashing scythe. 


The earth and sky conspired to bless 
That ancient, kindly toil, 
And dignify with kingliness 
Those masters of the soil 
Who labored in a peaceful scene, 
With hearts so candid and serene. 


But suddenly my whole heart yearned 
To harvests far away, 

Where mothers from their cradles turned, 
And children left their play, 

With unskilled hands, unwonted pain, 

To save the nation’s standing grain. 


For those who should have gathered in 
The summer’s bounteous yield 
Were garnering the fruits of sin 
On yet another field— 
Were bringing in with bated breath 
The dreadful harvest home of death. 


* ¢ 


A COWBOY TOREADOR. 


RS. Foster and her young brother-in-law, 

M Sam, did not hear the sound of running 

footsteps—or, hearing, did not heed them. 

A moment later there was a hurried scramble of 

small feet across the porch, and Johnny Sears, 

red-faced and breathless, burst in upon them, 
slamming the screen door behind him. 


“O—Mis’ Foster! A bull’s got teacher and 
the kids held up in the schoolh !’” he panted. 
“Please, ma’am, have Mr. Foster go down and 
drive him off! They can’t get out!” 

“Held up—in the schoolhouse! By a bull?” 
ae Mrs. Foster, uncomprehendingly. 

“Yes’m. A big, ‘Bar J.’ bull,” asserted Johnny. 
“He was there when Miss Kline let out school! 
Some of the fellers tried to drive him off, but he 

ot mad and druv ’em back inside! Miss Kline 
et me out one of the windows at the back—while 
the other fellers kept the bull watchin’ in front. 
Then I leggedit! I was plumb scared!” said 
Johnny, without any false bravado. 

“T reckon I’ll have to go down to the school and 
help ’em out,” said Sam Foster, as he rose from 
his chair. ‘i wish I had Rocker here!” 

“‘Take Tom’s horse, Sam. Juniper’s in the 
corral, and Tom’s saddle’s on a peg by the stall!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Foster, eagerly. 

“Allright! I'll run him off in no time,” replied 
the young man, and he hurried out toward the 
back of the house. 

Sam Foster was one of the head cowpunchers 
of the ‘‘Circle 8” cattle outfit up north of Cochise’s 
stronghold in the Sulphur Springs valley in Ari- 
zona. He had come down to Black Diamond that 

a have his favorite horse, Rocker, shod by 
open at the mine, who was an expert 
arrier. 

In his brother’s corral, Sam quickly threw Tom’s 
saddle on Juniper. ‘‘This outfit would last about 
three days in a round-up,” he said to himself, as 
he drew up the light ae straps. “But 1 
reckon it does all right for Tom’s ey ~ 

Range cattle are so accustomed to being herded 
and driven by men on horseback that they almost 
never make any stand against a mounted man. 
But bulls are of uncertain temper. This Bar J. 
bull was a fierce fellow, and the efforts that the 
teacher and the pupils of the Black Diamond 
school had made to drive him away had roused all 
his fighting spirit. 

Therefore, when Sam Foster turned in from the 
road, on Juniper, swinging his hat and giving 
the shrill “Hy-i-i!” with which cowboys “start’ 
the cattle, the bull did notrun. He hesitated only 
a moment, and then, with lowered head and lifted 
tail, charged straight at the astonished Juniper— 
and scarcely less astonished rider. 

Sam’s skill was just sufficient to save the 
horse from being impaled on the animal’s sharp 
horns. But when Sam tried to swing Juniper 
again toward the bull, the horse revolted. He had 
had all he wanted of bull fighting. As Sam’s 
spurs touched his flank once more, he suddenly 
swelled his body and made a lively “buck jump” 
into the air. 

The slender, cheap cinch straps gave way with 
a snap, and Miss Kline and the school children, 
watching eagerly from the open windows, saw 
their would-be rescuer fly, saddle and all, from 
Juniper’s back, and pile up in a heap on the 
ground. The frightened horse at once bolted 
away. 

By some good luck, the fall did Sam no serious 
damage. Ithough shaken and _ chagrined, he 
was able to scramble to his feet before the bull 
could make another charge. Then he caught 
sight of a stout mesquite stick that some boy had 
left on the playground. He caught it up and faced 
the angry animal as it prepared to charge. As 
the bull rushed. at him, Sam stepped light! 
aside, after the manner of a matador in a Spanis! 
bull fight, and delivered two swift blows as the 
animal passed him, one on the muzzle and one on 
the flank. The bull bellowed with surprise and 
anger, shook its head, and charged again. Sam 
set himself.to sidestep the bull’s rush, and at the 
same moment deliver a good, heavy blow across 
the brute’s eyes. But a loose stone slipped under 
one of his feet ; he swung to one side, but his move- 
ment barely carried him out of the reach of the 
sharp horns. 

Sam staggered, and his outflung left hand swept 
against the bristling hairs on the bull’s neck. In- 
voluntarily he clutched them, and the animal’s 








momentum swung him against its body just back 
of the shoulders. 

Mounting a horse at full gallop is a well-known 
trick among the cowboys. A sudden instinct told 
him that he must swing himself on the bull’s back, 
or go down for a — and ey disastrous 
fall. He leaped, and in an instant was fairl 
astride the bull’s back, with the mesquite clu 
still grasped in his right hand. He dug the rowels 
of his spurs into the bull’s side and belabored its 
flanks with the stick. 

The bull seemed dazed by the poe od weight 
on its back, the sting of the spurs, and the pain of 
the blows. He set out at a lumbering gallop across 
the mene, pas oe plunging in terror. 

Sam had no difficulty in keeping his seat; the 
trouble was to dismount. He did not doubt that 
he could drop off the bull’s back successfully. But 
would the animal go on—or turn and attack him 
again? If he stayed on the bull’s back, there was 
every reason to think that the frightened bull 
would nenge into one of the deep coulees that fur- 
rowed the hillside. Such a fall might easily be 
fatal to both beast and rider. 

But in this moment of stress, luck turned Sam 
Foster’s way. A solitary horseman, riding lazily 
up from the lower camp, eppeared. and took in 
the situation at a glance. Wheeling his horse from 
the road, he a. it the spur, and went flying 
toward the bull. Sam gave an eager gesture for 
the horseman to close in. The rider came on 
toward the bull’s flank swiftly. 

“Keep him going when I drop off!” shouted 
Sam, and the stranger nodded. Sam grasped 
the hair of the bull’s neck, slipped his leg over the 
bull’s back, and swung himself safely to the 


earth. 

For an instant the bull slackened its pace as if 
inclined to turn. But the rider whooped shrilly, 
and came rushing on. The bull’s nerve weak- 
ened. With a final snort of terror, it Ory 
its speed, and seapeeres from view with a flying 
plunge down the steep bank of a coulee. 

en, a moment later, the pursuing rider pulled 
up on the brink of the declivity, the monarch of 
the Bar J. was galloping wildly down the bottom 
= = hollow, headed for the freedom of the open 
plains. 


* © 


A “CRY FOR JUSTICE.” 


N interesting and unusual revival of an 
A ancient Norman custom occurred at Guern- 
sey in April of this year, when Mr. Daniel 
Sebire Jurat, justicier elect of Alderney, whose 
election the royal court annulled because he had 
been sentenced to a term of imprisonment some 
years ago, raised a Clameur de Haro, or a ‘“‘cry for 
justice,” against a fresh election by kneeling 
bareheaded at the entrance of the courthouse, and 
exclaiming, ‘‘Haro! Haro! Haro! 4 laide, mon 
Prince, on me fait tort!’’ (Help me, my prince! 
They do me wrong!) 


The Clameur de Haro, an ancient Norman custom, 
still survives in the Channel Islands. The appel- 
lant must, on his knees and before witnesses, 
raise the cry that acts as an injunction until the 
alleged tort or trespass has been passed on by the 
court. If the trespasser continues, he is liable to 
arrest and punishment. Although the Clameur is 
still legal in the Channel Islands, recourse to it is 
very rare, and there has been no instance of it in 
Alderney for two centuries. It is, however, a 
very effective procedure. 

e derivation usually ascribed to the form of 
the plea is curious. “Haro” is said to be an 
abbreviation of “Ha! Rollo,” a direct ge to 
Rollo, the first Duke of Normandy, and the cry is 
thus traced back to the days when there were no 
courts, and justice was personally meted out by 
princes. It is, however, more probak' that 
‘haro” is simply an exclamation to attract 
attention. 

A similar custom, eg only in criminal 
cases, was the Saxon “Clamor Violentiae,’’ which 
existed at the time of the Norman invasion. 


* © 


THE SEAL’S VENTILATOR. 


OT many people know how the seal of the 
far North gets air when the Arctic Ocean 
is entirely covered with many feet of ice. 


The small spotted seal, which is a hair seal, and 
not a fur bearer, is the hardy dweller of the 
northern waters. Under his tough, thick skin he 
has an inch or more of blubber. When the ice closes 
up the open water in the Arctic, the seal selects a 
spot, and begins to drill a hole to the surface by 
—- his warm nose against the ice. N nef 

nows how many hours it takes him to accomplish 
his task, but he manages it; and although he is 
po ae to work most of the time, because the 
surface of the hole is continually freezing, he 
keeps it open all winter, and obtains air. 

Seals have been known to drill in this manner 
through fifty feet of solid ice. Whether or not 
they take turns in the slow drilling is not posi- 
tively known. 

It is at these “seal holes” that the polar bear 
seeks food in the winter, and there the Eskimo 
= spear in hand, for his weekly supply of 
meat. 


ANTICIPATING A PATRIOT 


N amusing story that illustrates the peremp- 
A tory way in which affairs are conducted 
during a war crisis comes from England to 

the New York Telegram. 


A gentleman who lives at Southampton and who 
Owns a speedy power boat wrote to the commander 
at Portsmouth, offering his boat for the service of 
his country. In reply. he was considerably sur- 
prised to receive this letter: 


Your offer of power boat to His Majesty’s government is 
received and has been noted. It will not be necessary for 
you to make a formal transfer, as the craft is already in 
use by His Majesty’s naval forces. 

Difficulty has been experienced in getting some one who 
understands running her properly, and you could render 
your country service by returning and operating her for 
His Majesty’s navy. 

And the man was so much pleased at the way 
his craft had been commandeered that he volun- 
teered, and is now an assistant engineer, ferrying 
naval officers about in the craft he used to own— 
and enjoying it. 


* © 


AN AWFUL POSSIBILITY. 


REATHLESSLY he rushed into the barber 

B shop. His hat, collar and necktie were off 

in a trice, and he sprang into the chair over 
which old Fritz presided. 


“I want a shave and a hair cut, and I have only 
fifteen minutes,” he said. 

Old Fritz stopped to consider. After a few 
seconds, he asked: 

“Vitch do you vant the most?’ 

“A shave.’ 

The shave took about eleven minutes. , 

As Fritz removed the towel from his customer’s 
neck, he said: 

“Mine friend, don’t nefer again ask a barber to 
cut your hairs and shafe you in fifteen minutes, 
pecause sometime you might find a barber vat 
would do it.” 
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FALL TIME. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


Fall time, feast time, 
Apples fat and mellow, 
Ripe persimmons hanging high, 
Sugary and yellow; 
Wild grapes overhead, 
Pumpkins bright as gold, 
Chinquapins on every bush, 
All that hands can hold; 
Chestnuts dropping in the breeze, 
Prickly-brown and sweet; 
Fall time, feast time— 
What do you want to eat ? 


Fall time, fun time, 
Lessons hardly started, 
Every recess full of romps, 
Wild and happy-hearted ; 
Rabbits hopping in the dale, 
Squirrels in the tree, 

Jolly winds to fly a kite, 
High and cool and free; 
Crisp air and colored leaves 

Drifting every way; 
Fall time, fun time — 
What do you want to play ? 


® © 


THE RESCUE. 


BY GERTRUDE WALTON. 


OUISE had promised to take good care of 
[° Elizabeth, Noel, and her little sister, 
Mary, the day that her father and mother 
went to the city—twenty miles distant. The 
children would be alone from early morning 
until late afternoon. 

Elizabeth and Noel helped Louise to prepare 
the picnic luncheon that they were to take to 
the shore of Tonka River, where they were 
going to fish, wade, and play in the sand. 
Tonka River was half a mile away. They 
each took turns in carrying little Mary when 
she grew tired, but the merriest thing that 
little Mary did was to ride on collie Ben’s 
back, while Louise or Noel held her on. 

They soon arrived at the spot on the Tonka 
River where the Rocky Ford Crossing led to 
Wee Island; the rocks made stepping-stones 
from the bank of the river across the short dis- 
tance to Wee Island—a small woodsy spot, 
on which stood a deserted, tumble-down log 
cabin. In dry seasons, when the river was 
low, anyone could get to Wee Island by 
walking across on the rocks. After a heavy 
rainfall, the island was often almost covered 
with water; but only once had the water risen 
high enough to reach to the old hut where a 
trapper had lived. 

When the children came in sight of Tonka 
River, they heard the water gurgling and 
splashing round the white rocks, which looked, 
at a distance, like swimmers in a row with 
white caps on their heads. 

‘*Let’s cross Rocky Ford to Wee Island,’’ 
said Louise. ‘‘It’s the first time that I’ve 
ever been here when the water was low enough, 
and I have never been across to Wee Island— 
even in a boat. I will lead Elizabeth across 
first, and then I will come back and carry 
Mary over; collie Ben can swim over when I 
take Noel and the lunch.’’ , 

Louise placed little Mary on the sandy beach, 
safely guarded by collie Ben and Noel, while 
she led Elizabeth across the rocks; and then 
she returned for the others. 

The children built sand houses, and covered 
them with pebbles; they threw sticks into the 
water for collie Ben to bring to land. Louise 
fished near by, and the time went so quickly 
that the children could hardly believe it was 
luncheon time when Louise called, ‘‘The sun 
Says it is noontime, and it always keeps cor- 
rect time. ’’ 

They were all so hungry that they paid no 
heed to the dark clouds that had risen, or to 
the sound of distant thunder; but soon drops 
of rain made them scurry to the shelter of the 
vacant hut. 

‘*Why, it’s almost a cloudburst!’’ Noel ex- 
claimed, as they all huddled together where 
one of the fallen-in sides and the roof protected 
them from the beating rain. The thunder 
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THE FALLING LEAVES. 


BY G. F. WILSON. 
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ORAWN BY PHILIP LYFORD 


A MODERN PIRATE. 


BY VIRGINIA BOWDOIN. 


Did you ever hear of Captain Kidd, 
And of all the wonderful things he 
did ? 


He buried his treasures on the shore, 


And then he sailed away for more. 
And everywhere they seek the gold 


That was buried deep by this pirate 
bold. 

And you may guess by what I do 

That I'm a dangerous pirate, too, 

For I bury the family treasures away, 

And I'll dig them up on another day. 













roared and the rain came in torrents; the river 
rose over Rocky Ford, and the water began to 
creep over the island, until Louise was fright- 
ened. 

What if it kept on raining until the water 
reached their hiding place? How should they 
get home, and how could anyone find them, 
since no one knew where they were? 

Little Mary cried piteously, Elizabeth and 
Noel whimpered, and collie Ben whined, as 
peals and peals of thunder rolled over Wee 
Island, and the wind whipped the rain against 
the sides of the cabin until it seemed that it 
would fall. Once when Noel peeped through 
the cracks in the boards, he drew back quickly, 
and cried, ‘‘Why, the river is coming up to 
the cabin! What makes it do that?’’ 

Sure enough, the water was creeping near 
and nearer to the hut, until only a little ground 
could be seen. What was to be done? They 
must act quickly, or they might all be 
drowned, and no one would ever know what 
had become of them. 

A sharp blaze of lightning seemed to flash 
a bright thought to Louise. ‘‘I wish I had a 
lead pencil,’’ she said. Noel quickly drew 
from his pocket some ‘‘keel’’ chalk, as the 
children called the small, soft, ochre pebbles 
which they picked up in the sand, and with 
which they could write or draw. 

Louise took a piece of paper from the lunch 
basket, and wrote, with the keel, ‘‘We are on 
Wee Island. Come quick; water is all round 
us. Louise.’’ 

The children stood speechless while Louise 
tore a strip from the piece of white oilcloth 
that covered their luncheon, and wrapped the 
note in the oilcloth, and while she drew off one 
of her hair ribbons, and tied the note to collie 
Ben’s collar. In a commanding voice, she 
said, ‘‘Ben, gohome! Gohome! Go home!’’ 

She covered her face with her hands as Ben 
plunged into the surging river; they heard her 
say, ‘‘ Poor Ben, dear dog, it’s our only chance !’’ 

The rain had almost ceased when, in less 
than an hour, the frightened children heard 
their father’s shout and collie Ben’s glad bark. 
Three neighbors were with their father; so 
dangerous was the crossing that two men 
rowed the boat, and two-men stood on the 
shore and paid out a rope attached io the boat, 
in order to draw it back if it seemed likely to 
be swept downstream. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bard had hurried home from 
the city on account of the rain, and; through 
the blinding rain the collie had come whining 
and jumping toward them; they had seen how 
tired and drenched he looked, and they had 
soon found the hair ribbon that was tied to 
his collar. 

Collie Ben got a generous supper that eve- 
ning, and many affectionate hugs and pats 
were bestowed upon him while he slept beside 
the open fire. 


* ® 


WHAT BOBBY SAW. 


BY ELIZABETH H. THOMAS. 


OBBY, did you ever see a hole in your 
hand ?’’ asked Uncle Joe. 
‘*There isn’t any hole in my hand,’’ 
said Bobby, positively. 

The children were never quite sure when 
Uncle Joe was joking, for he always looked 
quite serious, although there was sometimes a 
twinkle in his eyes. 

‘*Now, Bobby,’’ said Uncle Joe, ‘‘take a 
large-sized magazine, or any piece of stiff paper, 
about eighteen inches long. Roll it up into a 
small tube; now, hold up your left hand, with 
the palm toward you, and place the tube against 
the side of your hand. Look through the tube 
with your right eye, and keep your left eye 
open. What do you see?’’ 

**Oh, how funny!’’ shouted Bobby. ‘‘It 
looks as if someone had cut a little round 
hole right out of the palm of my hand!’’ 

Bobby laid down the tube, and had to look 
twice to make sure that his plump left palm 
was just as sound and whole as the other. 

‘*Bobby, how many fingers have you?’’ 
asked Uncle Joe. 

‘*Ten,’’ said Bobby, looking as if he thought 
the question rather a foolish one. 

‘*You never saw an eleventh finger, did 
you ed 

‘“‘Why, no,’’ said Bobby. But he did not 
speak quite so positively this time. 

‘*Hold your hands before you, with the fore- 
fingers almost, but not quite, touching,’’ said 
hisuncle. ‘‘Now look—not at your forefingers, 
but at the floor just beyond them.’’ 

*“O Uncle Joe!’’ cried Bobby, in great 
excitement. ‘‘I see—right between my fore- 
fingers—another little stubby finger, so short 
and fat! What funny things you are showing 
me to-day !’’ 

‘*You see, Bobby,’’ said his uncle, laughing, 
‘‘no matter how good your eyes may be, there 
are times when you cannot believe all that 
they tell you.’’ 
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A FAITHFUL BORROWER. 


O one could truthfully deny that most of the 
} small farmers of Dilmouth were addicted to 
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Black Cat Hose in 
Silk lisle, silk, cotton and 
merino for men, for women 

and for children are obtain- 
able in every city and county 
in America; 10,000 dealers sell 
this world famous brand. 
Whatever you purchase under 
this 30 year old label is with an 


Unlimited Guarantee 


The decision of Satisfaction is left to 
you. You decide whether you get your 
money’s worth a/ways. We have made 
good on every claim under this guar- 
antee for 30 years. 


For Every Purpose Buy 


BLACK CAT! 


There are gauzy silks, fine gauze 
silk lisles, extra durable silk lisles, 
medium and heavy cottons, warm mer- 
inos for adults. There are Sunday 
weights and “‘leather’”’ stockings for 
children, You can always find what 
you want inthis one renowned brand. 
And alwaysatasaving. Write us if 
your dealer is short of colors or styles. 


Chicago-Kenosha 
Hosiery Co. 
Dept. Y 
K iha, Wi 
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colors, 25¢. 
No. 100—Wo- 
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This 
New Package 


Is for Your 
Protection 


As our old pack- 
age has been so fre- 
quently imitated, we 
shall gradually intro- 
duce this new pack- 
age, which is both 
distinctive and strik- 
ing in appearance. 



















This new pack- 
age has a blue band 
carrying the name—read- 
able at some distance—and a 
red and white background. As we 
shall continue for several months te pack 
= of our product in the old cartons, you may 

confident thatthe Minute Tapioca your dealer 
sells you is good and fresh—whether it comes in 
box of new or old design. 

Minute Tapioca requires no soaking—you can 
make any one of many tempting desserts in 15 
minutes. Let us send you our 


Minute Cook Book, FREE— 
with enough Tapioca for one day’s dessert. 
us your name and your grocer’s. 
MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 
507 E. Main St. ange, Mass. 














borrowing—farming tools chiefly, although as 
occasion arose, they would borrow anything else 
with the utmost cheerfulness. The burden fell 
heaviest upon Caleb Peaslee, a thrifty farmer 
who kept every necessary tool, and who tried to 
keep them in condition for use. The advent of 
a new farmer, a well-to-do man who brought with 
him almost every known appliance for tilling the 
ground, seemed to open an avenue of escape from 
some of his troubles. 


“Mebbe some of these hawks’ll take toll fr’m 
that man Barney that’s taken the ol’ Staples 
place for a spell,” he confided to his son. “I hope 
so—I do so. My seedtime and harvest has come 
in between the times when other folks was a-usin’ 
my farmin’ tools ever since I can remember, and 
I’ve got about tired out. I’m goin’ to see if I 
can’t turn some of ’em his way, and get a little 
rest.” 

Caleb made his first attempt at “turning them” 
when Jake Meader, his nearest neighbor and an in- 
veterate borrower, came for the wheel hoe, which 
lay in the tool shed with one wheel broken. Jake 
went to the shed and examined the hoe, and then 
returned to the grindstone, where Caleb and his 
son were grinding scythes. Jake’s face wore a 
dissatisfied expression. 

“Ain’t you goin’ into Bangor some time this 
forenoon, Caleb?” he inquired, anxiously. 

Mr. Peaslee drew his thumb carefully along the 
scythe, testing the edge. 

“TI d’know but mebbe I shall,” he returned, 
noncommittally. “‘Why?” 

“Why!” returned Jake, in aggrieved surprise. 
“On account of that wheel hoe—that’s why. Here 
it’s been laying right there in that shed for four 
five days with the wheel broke, and the weeds 

ettin’ higher in my beets every minute. I cal’- 
ated to rrow it this afternoon, and see if I 
couldn’t get ’em thinned out a little—and here I 
find that you ain’t got it fixed yet!” 

Caleb regarded the borrower with a fine irony, 
tempered by an exasperated amusement. 

“See here, Jake,” he said at length, “if my tools 
ain’t in shape to suit you, why don’t you go up the 
road a piece and try Barney? He’s got et are 
you need in the way of tools—mebbe you can ge 
jest what you want there, and get it when you 
want it. I'd reelly ruther you’d try him a spell.” 

Jake turned to Caleb a face full of wounded 


dignity. 

Reais all how a man’ll live right alongside of 
another man for years, and not know him, after 
all,” he burst out, earnestly. “I want you to 
know, Caleb Peaslee, that I ain’t none of your 
whiffle-minded folks! Them that wants to can 
borrow of Barney, but I ain’t goin’ to. I started 
in borrowin’ of you when I fust come here, and 
I’m goin’ to keep on borrowin’ of you as long as 
you’ve got anything to lend!”’ 


* © 


A STRIKING NARRATIVE. 


STRIKE all too often becomes a serious affair ; 

a general strike, which involves allied or sym- 
pathetic trades along with those more directly con- 
cerned, is even more threatening or disastrous. In 
France, especially, the general strike is dreaded; 
and not long ago, as newspaper readers will recall, 
the strongest government measures were em- 
ployed to break one up. Three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago, the matter was regarded more lightly— 
particularly by a clever gentleman on the other 
side of the Channel. Theodore Hook, one of the 
few punsters whose punning was usually witty as 
well as playful, contributed what is certainly a 
unique page to strike literature in his account of 
the affair. 


“The bakers, being ambitious to extend their 
do-mains, declared that a revolution was . 
and, though not exactly bred up to arms, soon 
reduced their crusty masters toterms. The tailors 
called a council of the board to see what measures 
should be taken, and, looking on the bakers as 
the flower of chivalry, decided to follow suit; the 
consequence of which was that a cereous insurrec- 
tion was lighted up among the candle makers, 
which, however wick-ed it might appear in the 
eyes of some persons, developed traits of character 
not unworthy of ancient Greece.’ 

Hook could, however, pun with equal gayety 
upon matters that touched his own pocket. He 
enlivened the usually prosaic and unwelcome duty 

f paying his taxes by a word of advice to his 
neighbors to do likewise—which it is to be hoped 
the worthy Mr. Winter, the collector, found of 
some assistance: 


Here comes Mr. Winter, inspector of taxes ; 
lI advise you to give him whatever he axes ; 
lI advise you to pay him without any flummery, 
For though his name’s Winter, his actions are 
summary ! 
* © 


THE SMOKING STOVE. 


NE day, when the English statesman, Benjamin 
Disraeli, was walking through his estate, he 
found one of his tenants eating dinner by the road- 
side, although his house was very close by. Bib- 
liothek der Unterhaltung und des Wissens records 
the conversation that took place. 


“Well, Henry,” asked the kindly landowner, 
== you eating out here by the road?” 

“Oh, sir,” stammered the tenant, greatly em- 
barrassed, “I can’t eat inside because—because 
the stove smokes so much. And —” 

“Well, that’s too bad,” said Disraeli. ‘I will 
see what the trouble is at once.” 

And before the tenant could utter a word, Dis- 
raeli_ hastened toward the house. But scarcely 

d he opened the door when a shrill woman’s 
voice piped out, “You take yourself right out of 
here, you lazy good for nothing!” 

Very much perplexed, the statesman then re- 
turned to his waiting tenant by the roadside. He 

ut his hand on the man’s shoulder in a kindly 
ashion, and said, “Cheer up, Henry, my boy! 
My stove at home sometimes smokes, too.” 


* ¢ 


FROM PURE JOY OF LIVING. 


Ms Maria Thompson Daviess, the author, 
having lived all her life in the South, has a 
fund of humorous stories about the negroes. The 
New York Sun says that the following one is her 
favorite: 


One day she walked down a street in Nashville 
with a guest from the North. The street was 
crowded with negroes, who were forming in line 
for a parade. Miss Daviess’ guest was curious 
to know what it was about; and seeing a boy 
whom she knew, Miss Daviess called him to her. 

le the occasion for the parade, Tom?” she 
asked. 

The boy looked at her with a grin. “La, Miss 
Daviess,” he replied, ‘‘don’ py — know colored 
folks well ’nough to know dat dey don’ need no 
*casion foh a p’rade ?” 












With an Underfeed! Read this Proof! 


Rockford, I1., January 31, 1914. 

Gentlemen: Have had in use in my house for over eight 
years one of your Underfeed Furnaces. Will say in favor of 
same that it has given the best of satisfaction not only in 
the saving of fuel, which amounted to at least one-half 


annually, but in giving also the required amount of heat. 
H. W. COYNER 


Are YOUR Coal Bills Too High! 


The one certain way to reduce coal bills one- 
Cut-out View of Fureace half to two-thirds is by using an Underfeed 
furnace or boiler. ‘Thousands of users have written us state- 
ments like these: “Coal bill $16.22 forseven rooms.” “$5.40 
to heat four rooms.” “ Reduced coal bills from $109 to $53.” 
“ Underfeed reduces coal bill 60%.” “A great fuel saver.” 
“Have cut coal bills $70 each winter for nine years.” 
“ Saved $122 a season.” “I have divided my coal bill by 
five.” “Even temperature, with no smoke or dirt.” 


No other furnace or boiler can compare 
with the Underfeed in securing clean, 
NEW-FEED even, economical heat. Specified an 


used by the U. S. t. 
NDERFEED gage for fecll. Adapsed to wesm als, 
CU tel. lett Or. Bele tl -fen Ol —s et) steam and hot water. 
Cut Coal Bills % to% This Book Will 


With the Underfeed, coal is fed from below. All the oo von 
fire is on top, causing perfect combustion. Smoke 
and gases are burned up, making more heat with no 
smoke, soot, clinkers, smell and dirt and but few 
ashes. Youcan burn the cheaper grades of hard 
or soft coal and secure same heat as highest priced 
coal. Any size or kind of coal may be used. 


50% Saving Guaranteed 


Every Underfeed furnace or boiler is guar- 
anteed to reduce your present coal bill at 
least one-half when properly installed and ( 
operated. This is the strongest guarantee 


ever put behind any heating system. It is | : . 
rporati I would like to know how to cut my coal bills 
Gnthed ty 0 remapped i — ‘ | from % to with a Williamson New-Feed | 
Slash your big coal bills right square in Underfeed | 
two and get more heat by using an Under- Warm Prey pg ae 
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This 
Coupon 
Brings It 





THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 
357 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio ) 


feed. Start to keep the coal money in your - 

own pocket by mailing in the coupon today. | (Mark an X after System interested in) 

We'll send you furnace facts that will sur- | 
prise you. (35) | NAME. ccccccccccsccccccccccccscoscccccscccccccece 


The Williamson Heater Co. | padress.....cccccccssssscesssesssssscsceseseees " 
(Formerly The Peck-Williamson Co.) | 
357 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


My Dealer's Name is...... ceccccccccoccccocccece ] 
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Mr.H.W.Eskins partner in this business, and has charge of all the sales. I’ll help other 


POPCORN 


RISPETTES 


BUILT» HHIS°"BIG BUSINESS), 


‘ ee 
— 
we 


‘THIS is the largest and handsomest 
confectionery store in Springfield— 
I own it—and every penny is due to 
Popcorn Crispettes, and my Crispette 
machine. Others have done as well 
or better. Mr. H. W. Eakins made 
$1500 in one month — paid his last 
$10 for rent of a window—30 days later he had 


$1500 in the Bank 


Today Mr. Eakins is with me. So good a man is he that he is now my only 





men to start in the same business. No matter where you live, 
if you want to get in a business of your own, and will write me, either Mr. Eakins or I 
will answer your letter and tell you how to go about it. It is not hard to make a 
success of this business. Anyone with energy can do it. 


Every Nickel You Take in Nets You Almost Four Gents Profit 


The profits are enormous and you can start—show you how to make Crispettes by 
make lots of money wherever people con- my special secret formula. 

gregate— wherever there is a Saturday rll sh “ae 
night crowd. Rent a window as Mr. Eakins <cuccess of other men that 
did, or a small room—or even startin your wilithrilland inspire you. 
own home. It is a great business—an_ [’llread you lettersof users that 
all the year-round money maker. will take your breath away. 


COME TO SEE ME AT MY EXPENSE FREE scussaseséoaces 


a ae ane XK - 
. . . . mation and sto 0! ow 

Within a 300-mile radius I’ll_pay your fuiltmy business. Write for 
traveling expenses if you buy. I want to it. Read it. Then come to 
meet you face to face and show you the 5Pringfield. 


wonderful possibilities in the Popcorn Cris- W.Z. LONG co., 
































This High Grade 3748 
Bicycle Tire Each 


Such a tire has been costing you $4.25. mobile Tires hold top place. So do Goodyear 
Other quality tires still bring that fig- Motorcycle Tires. And the same experts 
ure. But now comes this Goodyear- and standards are employed in the making 
Akron, single tube, guaranieed bi- of these Goodyear-Akron Bicycle Tires. 
cycle tire atabout one-half the price. you can pay more fora tire. But, can you ge/ 
This isa Goodyear tire—made in more? You can pay /ess, but consider the risks. 
theworld’slargesttirefactory,where Here $2.48 brings you the best that men can make. 
up to 10,000 pneumatic tires are 
produced daily. Enormous output, How to Get Them 
modern equipment and methods have The plain tread costs you $2.48 per tire. The 
established this new low Non-Skid $2.75. Ask your dealer 
price for quality tires. for them. If he hasn’t them, 
Why pay more? No man OD YEAR order from us direct. Start your 
can build a better tire than tire economy by buying now. A 
Goodyear. Goodyear Auto- ON beautiful quality tire awaits you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Dept. 211, AKRON, OHIO 
Makers of Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Automobile Tires. 
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And CuticuraOintmentoccasion- 

ally. They succeed when others 

fail. Nothing better at any price. 
Samples Free by Mail 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p, 
book. Address “‘Cuticura,” Dept. 133, Boston. 






















\/ {ib It’s great to 
jk hit where you aim! 


Boy Scout Cartridges hit the spot where you 
— Lond gun. They go off every time. They 

= r better shot. The primer in these 
doesn’t foul and grit up your gun 


= for U. S. Cartridges. World’s Cham- 
pionship Rifle Teams, 1 best shots in the 
world, use U. S. Cai 

Write usa post card and eay: Please send me 
‘Use and Abuse of 

Firearms” 

It’s a book that 
every bo 
ought to rea 
whether he 
shoots 
now or not, 
Some day every 
boy gets a 
chance at a 
rifle. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. 26, Lowell, Mass. 
Makers of THE BLACK SHELLS 
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MEAD CYCLE CO.., Dept. L-50, CHICAGO 
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NATURE GSCIENCE 
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To Restore Vitality | 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Valuable for the relieving of that tired feeling during 
spring and summer. Keep a bottle at home. [Adv. 





RMY AUTOMOBILES.—Motor vehicles of all 
kinds play an indispensable part in the Euro- 
pean conflict. Cannon, even of large calibre, are 
mounted upon heavily armored motor trucks, and 
moved from place to place with far greater speed 
than could possibly be obtained from horses. 
There are also trucks for carrying provisions, 
traveling kitchens, motor ambulances, water-tank 
trucks with apparatus for distilling water that 
carry the water to the men on the firing line, motor 
vehicles equipped with wireless telegraph and 
telephone stations, tractors with a winch and chain 
for hauling heavy guns into position. Upon the 
outbreak of war, army officers requisitioned taxi- 
cabs and motor carriages in every large city, with 
which to hurry the troops to their rendezvous, 
and from there to their places on the frontier. 
The generals and staff officers of all the leading 
armies use high-powered automobiles to travel 
from place to place. Many of these machines 
are traveling war offices. 


RARE VISITOR.—The New York Zoélogical 
Park has just received one of the finest speci- 
mens of the gorilla that ever reached this country. 
The animal, which is a female, named Dinah, three 
| years old, and in per- 
fect health, is the only 
gorilla now in the 
| United States. Mr. 
| R. L. Garner, who got 
| her in Africa for the 
park, accustomed her 
| to the food of civiliza- 
| tion before he brought 
her to this country. 
The Bulletin of the Zo- 
ological Society says 
that Dinah is cheerful 
and affectionate, very 
lively and playful, and that her appetite is excel- 
lent. In all these particulars she differs greatly 
from nearly every gorilla that ever came out of 
Africa. Usually, gorillas in captivity are sullen, 

















ing to take physical exercise. There is every rea- | 
son to hope that Dinah will live long, and prosper. 


HE EYE OF THE SUBMARINE.—A modern 

submarine has a marvelous eye by which the 
navigating officers on the boat can survey the 
surface of the ocean, even when the craft is com- 
pletely below the waves. The eye of the sub- 
marine, or periscope, is a straight, hollow tube 
about six inches in diameter and fifteen feet long, 
that leads from the steering chamber of the vessel 
to the surface. The upper end of the periscope 
contains a mirror, inclined at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, that receives the images of objects on 
the surface of the water, and reflects them down- 
ward to a second parallel mirror at the lower end 
of the tube. In some cases prisms, which reveal a 
larger part of the horizon, are used instead of 
mirrors. The navigating officer of the submarine 
boat surveys the surface of the ocean by looking 
through a single or double eyepiece at the lower 
end of the tube, exactly as if he were using a good 
field glass. The periscope is the only means by 
which the presence of the submarine is revealed 
to the enemy; but as the small tube projects only 


object to discover, still more to destroy. Even if 
shattered by gunfire, a reserve tube can be quickly 
substituted for the damaged instrument. 


ITY SMOKE.— Prof. H. H. Kimball of the 
United States Weather Bureau has made a 
careful study of the transparency of the atmos- 
phere. In investigating the problem of the smoke 
of great cities, he finds that city fogs are more 
persistent than country fogs, largely because of 
their greater density, which is caused by accumu- 
lations of smoke. The city has fewer hours of 
bright sunshine than the country. In London, 
in the clear part of a winter day, the average limit 
of visibility does not exceed half a mile. The 
chemical action of light in smoky cities is forty 
per cent. less than in the open country, and over 
twenty per cent. less on smoky days than on com- 
paratively clear days. Minimum temperatures are 
higher in the city than in the country. That is 
caused in part by the multiplicity of heating plants 
in the city, and in part by the blanketing effect of 
the smoke, which prevents the escape of heat at 
night. “8 
UTCH WINDMILLS.—In order to drain two 
thousand acres of lowland from which the sea 
has been shut-off by high embankments, what is 
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pr bly the largest windmill in the world has | 
been lately set up at Harlingen, in Holland. It 

is fifty feet in diameter, is mounted on a steel 

tower, and has steel sails. Some years ago, inter- | 
nal combustion engines were replacing the wooden 
windmills of Holland; but lately the steel windmill | 
is being more and more employed, especially for | 
pumping. a 


N ENGINE OF DESTRUCTION.—One of the 
most important weapons of modern naval 
offense is the dirigible torpedo. It is a self-pro- | 
pelled submarine boat, about fifteen feet long and 
twenty inches in diameter, that carries from two 
hundred to three hundred pounds of explosive | 
guncotton. It is discharged from a tube on the | 
deck of a torpedo boat. On striking the water, 
compressed-air engines drive the propellers with 
such force that the torpedo travels a part of its 
several-mile course at a speed of over forty miles 
an hour. A gyroscope keeps the projectile true 
to her course and at the desired depth. When 
the torpedo strikes the side of a vessel or other 
| obstruction, the striking pin is forced into a mass 
of fulminate of mercury, and thus explodes the 
charge of guncotton. Although the torpedo is a 
most terrible weapon, the danger from it can 
be considerably reduced by protecting warships 
with nets of steel wire, careful arrangement of 
the ships at night, proper scouting, and constant 
vigilance. 
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| 
or even morose, capricious in appetite, and unwill- | 
| 
| 
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a foot or two above the surface, it is a difficult | 
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FPREE—i00 all different for names two collectors. 
Postage 2c. Lists FREE. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo 


i] 333 Foreign Missionary stamps,only 7c. 100 for- 
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* eign, no 2 Sa, incl. Mexico, Ja an, etc., 5c. 
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50%. List f I Buy Stamps. L. B. DOVER, St. Louis, Mo. 
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LIGHT BOOZE 
DO YOU DRINK IT? 


A minister’s wife had quite a tussle with coffee 
and her experience is interesting. She says: 

“During the two years of my training as a nurse, 
while on night duty, I became addicted to coffee | 
drinking. Between midnight and four in the morn- | 
ing, when the patients were asleep, there was 
little to do except make the rounds, and it was 
quite natural that 1 should want a hot cup of coffee 
about that time. i could keep awake better. 

“After three or four years of coffee drinking I 
became a nervous wreck and thought that I simply 
could not live without my coffee. All this time I 
was subject to frequent bilious attacks, sometimes 
so severe as to keep me in bed forseveral days. 

“After being married, Husband begged me to 
leave off coffee for he feared that it had already 
hurt me almost beyond repair, so I resolved to | 
make an effort to release myself from the hurtful | 
habit. 

“T began taking Postum and for a few days felt 
the languid, tired feeling from the lack of the 
coffee drug, but I liked the taste of Postum, and | 
that answered for the breakfast beverage all right. 

“Finally I began to feel clearer-headed and had 
steadier nerves. After a year’s use of Postum 
| I now feel like a new woman—have not had any | | 
| pilious attacks since I left off coffee.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Postum comes in two forms: 





15¢e and | 


Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 
25c packages. | 
Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A tea-| 


spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water | 
| and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
| beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 
The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same.. 
“There’s a Reason’”’ for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 











Peter Newell Picture 
Post Cards FREE 


“Adventures of the Bigger- 
Than-Weather Boys. 


The Boys and Girls Are Mailing Them 
to Each Other All Over the Country. 





What is a“patrick’’? 


“patrick” is the pat name for 
ackinaw. 


A “patrick” is a Fun-Coat 
and aie Bigger - Than - 
Weather coat, too, for boys 
and girls and grown-ups. 
It’s a Fun-Coat because it 
does not get in your way. 
You can swing your arms 
and run, jump, coast 
or skate. It is loose 
in the armholes and 
stops at the knees, 
It is Bigger- 
Than - Weather 
because the 
northern wool 
from which itis 
made protects 
you from cold, 
dampness, wind 
or drizzle. 




























Join the Bigger-Than-Weather Club. 
by you buy ‘ a “patrick” you become 
Ah 


Certificate of 
Membership ay buttonhole badge are 
in the pocket. 





for the FREE MACKI- 


Write 


NAW BOOK showing Mackinaws, 


also Macka-Knit Sweaters and 
Socks, Blankets, Auto Robes, Hats 


and Caps. Guaranteed all wool 





Be sure to write for Peter Newell Cards 
Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mill 
49 Birch St. Duluth, Minn. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 

nited States, $2.25 to Canada, and $8.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
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mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by Bt the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
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SPONGY GUMS. 


UMS that bleed easily are a 

cause of great annoyance to 
many people. The condition is some- 
times the result of a cause so inno- 
cent as a toothbrush that is too stiff, 
but it is occasionally a symptom of a 
serious disorder, or a sign of grave 
local trouble; so it is always wise to 
have the true cause determined, in order to give 
that the proper treatment. 

Bleeding gums are one of the signs of seurvy—a 
dreadful disease, of which, happily, we hear less 
now than in the days when men had to take long 
voyages on sailing ships and could not get fresh 
food. Mild cases of it are found among children 
who have been fed on condensed milk.only. As 
soon as these children are given a proper diet 
with fresh milk, the gums cease to bleed, and grow 
hard again. Many other constitutional disorders 
besides scurvy cause bleeding gums, but most 
cases are owing to local conditions, and need to be 
treated by the dentist rather than by the doctor. 
If your gums bleed because you have discarded a 
soft toothbrush for a stiff one, you can relieve the 
trouble by a mouth wash of salt and water, or by 
putting a little myrrh in the water. If, neverthe- 
less, the gums continue to bleed, visit the dentist 
at once, for spongy gums soon cause loose teeth. 
In many cases he will find suppuration round the 
sockets of the teeth or between them. 

It is possible for that to be the case, although 
the teeth themselves show no sign of disease. It 
can even happen to the most cleanly people, for 
the brush, even when conscientiously used, will 
not reach the affected spot. If neglected, the 
condition is sure to lead to trouble, because the 
patient constantly swallows the poisons that are 
formed, to the detriment of his digestion and his 
general health. 
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THE CROWING OF CZSAR. 


RS. Fraley poured her husband’s 

coffee, and absently put in his 
twolumps of sugar. She looked pale, 
and there were tired shadows under 
her eyes. With a sudden gesture, 
she pushed back the sugar bowl and 
faced him resolutely. 

“TI can’t stand it any longer, 
Henry,’’ she said. “Something must be done.’ 

“Can’t stand what?’ her husband asked. He 
was a peaceable man, and he had a faint hope 
that the trouble might not be what he knew it 
was. 

“You know what—the Redmonds’ rooster. I 
never heard such a crow in my life. He begins at 
three o’clock, and he keeps it up at intervals until 
seven. It’s all right for you to say it’s a little 
thing,—you sleep right through it,—but I can’t, and 
I’m getting completely worn out. I’m going over 
to see Mrs. Redmond this afternoon and speak 
about it.” 

“Well,”’ Mr. Fraley said, slowly, “if you really 
can’t stand it— But I’d put up with a good deal 
before I’d have any trouble with the Redmonds. 
They’re mighty nice people, you know.” 

“If they’re such nice people,” his wife retorted, 
“they ought to be willing to get rid of a rooster 
that tortures their neighbors! Anyway, I’m 
going.”’ 

Accordingly, after luncheon, Mrs. Fraley went 
upstairs to dress for her call. Just as she was 
putting on her hat, however, the bell rang, and 
her maid announced Mrs. Redmond. Mrs. Red- 
mond’s smile was half amused, half anxious. 

“T came over to speak to you about Caesar, Mrs. 
Fraley—that big rooster of ours. I’ve been so 
afraid he would annoy you with that ear-piercing 
crow of his. You see, Cesar is a prize fowl, and 
Mr. Redmond paid a big price for him, but we 
hadn’t had him two days before I began to worry 
about his crowing. I told William I knew it must 
annoy the neighbors, and we should have to get 
rid of him. Then Aunt Ellen came. She is very 
deaf, but the first morning she came down to 
breakfast perfectly radiant. 

“*Oh,’ she cried, ‘what do you think has hap- 
pened? JZ heard your rooster crow! I haven’t 
heard a rooster crow for ten years. Do you know, 
I just cried over it. It seemed so wonderful to 





hear something that didn’t come through my ear 
trumpet!’ 
“William looked at me, and I knew what that 
meant. And so I came over to ask you if you 
could possibly endure Czsar’s racket just while 
Aunt Ellen is with us. Could you?” 

Mrs. Fraley’s eyes were warm with sympathy. 

“Indeed I can!” she cried. ‘When I hear him 
crow, [’ll just think how your Aunt Ellen is en- 
joying it. I’m sure that’s little enough todo when 
she has to miss so much.’’ 

So Cesar crowed unmolested. And, curiously 
enough, before Aunt Ellen left, Mrs. Fraley found 
that she could sleep undisturbed by his loudest 


summons. 
® ® 


WHAT THE POLAR EXPLORER EATS 
AND DRINKS. 


IR Edward Shackleton, the antarctic explorer, 

who is leading another expedition to the south | 
pole, gave an interview to a newspaper corre-| 
spondent before he left London. He spoke, 
among other things, of the value of sugar as food 
to travelers in that region. The craving for it is 
very strong, he declared, and then he added: 


To show you how valuable sugar is to the ex- 
plorer, there was an occasion when we marched 321 
miles, drawing laden sledges, in fourteen days and 
a half. Every two hours we each took two or three 
lumps of sugar. Within ten minutes of eating 
them, we could feel the heat go through our 
bodies. The highest temperature of that march 
was sixty-two degrees below zero. 

We shall take with us no stimulants except tea 
and cocoa. We drink the tea at midday to refresh 
us for the afternoon march. The cocoa is taken 
the last thing at night to ——< bodily heat 
during the hours of one he greatest tempta- 
tion that assails an arctic explorer is the desire 
to drink onthe march. At his feet there is poten- 
tial liquid in unlimited quantity. But the snow is 
at forty degrees below zero, and must be melted 
in the mouth. The heat required to melt it is 
much too precious to be used in that way; it 
is needed to keep up the bodily heat and energy. 

“Catching cold” is almost unknown in polar 
——-. he only time we ever suffered from 
cold was just after we had opened a bale of Eng- 
lish clothes to serve them out for winter wear. 
The germs, apparently, were lying dormant ——s 
the clothing. They “woke up” on being heated. 
The men whose duties took them into the open 
recovered in aday. The others suffered for four 
or five days. 

® & 


FRANZ JOSEPH’S HUMAN SIDE. 


HE humanity of the Austrian Emperor, that 

aged and much-harassed monarch, has often 
been revealed in his dealings with the peas- 
antry. In his earlier days, says 7. P.’s Weekly, 
the Emperor had many adventures in the moun- 
tains, since, as he was undistinguished in his 
shooting kit by any mark of his rank, the Tyrolese 
peasants often failed to recognize him. 


Once, when he was descending late in the eve- 
ning from one of these expeditions, he met an old, 
wrinkled peasant woman, groaning and grumbling 
under the weight of a fagot. The Emperor 
addressed a cheery good evening to her. His 
overtures were not at all well received, for the old 
lady was in avery bad temper. “If I were a great 
strong man,” she observed, “I should offer to help 
a body to carry her wood home, instead of passing 
her by as if she were of no account.” 

The Emperor took the delicate hint, shouldered 
the fagot, and carried it for nearly two miles to 
the nearest village, with the old woman grumbling 
athim behind. It was only when she saw the impe- 
rial foresters anxiously looking out for their lost 
master that she learned that she had shifted her 
burden to the heavily-weighted shoulders of the 
Emperor. 
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GERMANY AS PEACEMAKER. 


S all the world knows, international war has 
proved a great conciliator in Ireland. As a 
contributor to the Bystander says, you cannot 
give much attention to the dismemberment of the 
empire when you are not certain whether you will 
have an empire to dismember. 


There is a geniality about the Nationalist vol- 
unteer that makes you know that he would rather 
fight some one else—Germany in this case—than 

ster. A few stories are current that help to 
show how very ripe Ireland was for conciliation. 
Not long ago a company of Nationalist volunteers, 
passing a y of Ulstermen, and being un- 
certain as to the customary etiquette between 
deadly enemies—saluted. In a northern district 
there was only one field suitable for drilling, and 
as the two opposition armies wanted it, the owner 
began bidding them against each other. Northern 
canniness asserted itself. The commanding officer 
of one battalion approached the enemy, and they 
agreed to rent the field in common, and use it on 
alternate days! 

A third anecdote relates that while some Ulster 
volunteers were —s a Nationalist was seen 
—e on a fence, wate ing them. When he was 
questioned by an Ulsterman, he explained that 
his own company had mislaid their rifles and 
could not drill; “but,’’ he added, “we were waiting 
to see if we could get the loan of yours when 
you’ve done with them.” 
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HE CAUGHT IT. 


HILE terms of peace were being discussed 

at the close of the Boer War, there were 
several interviews between Lord Kitchener and 
General Botha, before a working basis for a 
treaty was agreed upon, says Pearson’s Weekly. 
There was still a good deal of skirmishing going 
on, and at the end of one interview General Botha 
got up with the remark, ‘‘Well, I’m afraid I must 
be off.” 


“There’s no hurry,” replied Lord Kitchener, 
——-? “you haven’t got to catch a train, you 
now 


General Botha laughed. g 
“Perhaps not,” he answered, “but I must go 


Bidding Lord Kitchener good-by, he hurried off. 
The next morning came the news of a successful 
Boer raid on a British armored train on the Del- 
agoa line. 

“Ah!” Lord Kitchener commented, when the 
news was brought to him. “So General Botha did 
catch his train!” 

®& 


THE JUVENILE ANATOMIST. 
EFINITIONS are difficult and often tedious, 
but when a child attacks one, the result is 
sometimes illuminating and delightful. Here is 
a recent attempt on the spinal cord: 
A wavy line—my head sits on one end and I sit 








on the other. 
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Mother, These Stockings 
Stand the Knocks 


Three pairs of Holeproof Stockings for 
children are guaranteed to need no darn- 
ing for three months. If any of the three 
pairs should need darning within that 
time, we will replace them with new hose 
free. Six pairs are guaranteed to wear 
half a year. Yet the prices are $1.00 for 
the three pairs, and $2.00 for the six. 

Think what a saving in money and 
darning you can make with such hose as 
these. 

We make them of Egyptian and Sea 
Island cotton yarns. And we pay for 
these yarns the top market price—now 
an average of 74c per pound. Common 
yarns cost 32c. 

But our yarns are long- 
Jibred yarns and long-fibred 
yarns mean strength with 
light weight. Such yarns 
make soft, comfortable, 





MEN, WOMEN 


fi MHolepr@fflesiarg 


your town. 
We ship direct where no dealer is near, 
charges prepaid on receipt of remittance. 
Write for free book which tells all about 
Holeproofs. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


stylish hose. Why bother with stockings 
that wear out almost daily when your 
children can wear Holeproofs? 


Holeproofs are made for men, women 


and children. Try them yourself, 
madam. Ask your husband to try 
them. 


The genuine Holeproofs are sold in 
Write for dealers’ names. 


Meleproct Hosiery Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. 
London, Canada 


Holsprost Hosiery Co., 
10 Church Alley 
Liverpool, England 





By invitation, 
member of Rice 
Leaders of the 
World Association. 





eed three months. 
of men’s silk Holeproof socks; $3.00 
three pairs of women’s silk Holeproo 
Boxes of silk guaranteed three months. 


$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men’s; $2.00 


per box and up for six pairs of women’s and 
children’s; $1.00 per box for four pairs of in- 
fants’. Above boxes 


uarantee months. 
1.00 per box for three pairsof children’s, guaran- 
$2.00 per box for three pairs 
er box for 
stockings. 





Write for the free book 


about Holeproof Silk 

Tfelepr Gloves, and ask for the 
a ae a names of the dealers who 
sellthem. These are the 

loves durable, stylish gloves 

that eve woman has 


wanted. Made in all aimee, 


FOR WOMEN 
lengths and colors. [682 
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| A Little After 


& 
Washing— 
A touch before going to 
bed. Just enough to sup- 
plement the natural oils of 
the skin and keep it smooth 
and unwrinkled. 


This is the favorite “beauty 
treatment of the woman who 
has made the acquaintance of 
Palmolive’— 

—First, Palmolive Soap, for 
every toilet purpose. Then, 
as protection against sun, wind 
and weather, a slight applica- 
tion of 





Palmolive Cream 


Palmolive Soap 


is made from the Palm and Olive 
Oils, so highly prized by Oriental 
women. Its rich, smooth lather 
embodies all their famous beau- 
tifying qualities, they give Palm- 
olive its attractive natural color. 
A hint of fragrance adds to re- 
freshing qualities. 


THREEFOLD SAMPLE OFFER — Liberal cake of 


Palmolive Shampoo 


isasbeneficial forthe hairas Palm- 
olive Soap and Cream are for the 
complexion. Scalp 
specialists everywhere 
use Palm and Olive 
Oils for treating hair 
that is in poor con- 
dition. 








Palmolive, bottle of Shampoo and tube of Cream, i 


packed in neat sample package, all mailed on receipt 


of five two-cent stamps. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO., Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsi 





Canadian Factory: B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Limited 
(355) 


155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 





PALMOLIVE 
SHAMPOO 























AUSTRALIA’S SINGLE BATTLE. 

N one respect Australia has enjoyed good 
fortune almost without example in history. 
That is the blessing of an almost absolute 

immunity from war, external or internal. 
Throughout that great continent were to be 
found no warlike tribes to dispute possession ; 
and it happens that the annals of the common- 
wealth contain but a single instance of armed 
struggle upon its soil. That was the ‘‘ Battle 
of Eureka Stockade,’’ fought on December 3, 
1854. 

Three years before had Lonny that wild 
rush to Australia, brought about by the dis- 
covery of the wonderful gold fields of Victoria. 
It is easy to understand that control of the 
hordes of rough miners taxed the resources of 
the authorities to the utmost. 

One of the first acts of the legislature of the 
new colony was to make a set of regulations for 
the miners, of which the most important was a 
prohibition to search for gold without a per- 
mit or license. 

Although the cost of these mining licenses 
was trifling,—thirty shillings a month, —there 
were constant attempts at evasion, which 
necessitated the irritating presence of search 
parties of police at all hours of the day and 

night. Gradually, through the autumn of 
184, the discontent grew. 
On November 29th the decisive step was 


taken. At a great mass meeting, atte: by | 
four to five thousand diggers, it was unani- | 


mously resolved that no more licenses should 
be applied for. 

At onee, the Governor of Victoria, Sir 
Charles Hotham, dispatched to Ballarat three | 


eompanies of the 40th Regiment, and an-| 


nounced that he was determined to enforce 
respect for the law. The arrival of the soldiers | 
only served to arouse further anger. Then | 
was formed the ‘‘Society of the Southern 


Cross,’’ and the malcontents, under the lead- | 


| 


ership of one Peter Lalor, who had served in } 
the army, commenced that night to construct | 
on rising ground at the back of the ‘‘Eureka | 


Hotel,’’ a formidable intrenchment. This 


stockade was built of earth, boulders, and | 


lumber, D pnt tene er to stand several days’ 
siege, and defended by more than one thousand 
men. The next day the governor proclaimed 
martial law throughout the gold fields, and 


ordered Sir Robert Nickle, commanding His | 
Majesty’s forces in the colony, to put down | 


the revolt. 

During December 2d, there arrived at Bal- 
larat, to reinforce the troops already there, 
three aan men of the 12th ecteat 


and 150 a and marines, with four | 


pieces of artil Camp was pitched for the 
night within half a mile of the rebels’ intrench- 
ments. At dawn the next day the soldiers 
moved out and surrounded the stockade. 


A. 
summons to surrender was met with yells of | 


defiance, and the troops fired a volley over the 
rebels’ heads. To this came a brisk reply 


from revolvers and muskets, and battle was | 


joined. Then the artillery came into action, 
and the twelve-pounder balls began to work 


havoc and consternation within the diggers’ | 


stronghold. In less than half an hour the 


hopelessness of further resistance was manifest, | 


and at the end of that time the insurgent army 
surrendered unconditionally. 

So ended the Battle of Eureka Stockade, 
and with it the rebellion, for of open resistance 


to the law there was at once an end. Of the) 


defenders, some 150 were made prisoners, and 
arraigned before the supreme court on a charge | 
of high treason; but in the end the matter | 
was not carried to extremes, and all eventually | 
were set at liberty. Lalor, their leader, came, 
in the fullness of time, into high place in| 
colonial politics, occupying during many years | 
the office of speaker of the Victorian Legis- | 
lature. 
& & 


CARLYLE AND THE CAT. 


HOMAS Carlyle and some of his con- 
temporaries in Chelsea are the subject of 


a letter that a London correspondent | § 


3 


writes to the Boston Transcript. 


He speaks of ‘‘.Jessie,’’? the Scottish maid- 
servant of the Carlyles, who ‘‘cheered Mrs. 
Carlyle’s last days, and helped the philosopher 
to survive the crisis when she was carri 
away from him with such terrible sudden- 
oy and he gives a letter from Mrs. Carlyle 

e maid, written at Folkstone at a time 
when Carlyle himself was absent in Scotland. 
The letter runs: 

‘*The very persuasion that he should absent 
himself a few more days may give him an 
unconscious but irresistible impulse toward 
home! Anyhow Mrs. Warren (the housekeeper) 
and you will not be found like the foolish vir- 
gins, with lamps without oil. And, besides, 
i may be sure of his giving you due warning. 

ave his bedroom all right, and the upstairs 
Jit to be seen, and no other SS need 
be made till the hour and day of his coming 
have been announced to you by himself. 


still hope he may not come till I myself am | te 


home first. 
‘*But if he should, there is one thing you 
must attend to, which you would not 


think of without being told—that cat! I) $5 
wish she were dead! “aa I can’t shorten her | ¢ 


days, because, mae, you, oem my poor, dear, wee 
a Tiked her. ell, there she is, and as long 


as she attends Mr. C. at his meals (she doesn’t | D 
care a snuff of tobacco for him at any other | 


time), so long will Mr. C. continue to give her 
bits of meat, and driblets of milk, to the ruin- 
ation of the carpets and hearth-rugs. 

‘*T have over and over again pointed out to 
him the stains she has made, but he won’t 
believe them her doings. And the dining-room 
carpet was so old and ugly that it wasn’t 
worth rows with one’s Husband about! Now, 
however, that nice new cloth must be pro- 
tected against the Cat-abuse. So what I wish 
is that you should shut up the creature when 
Mr. C. has breakfast, or dinner, or tea. And | 
if he remarks on her absence, say it was my 
express desire. He has no idea a= 


mischief she does to the carpets. ’’ 
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t a selfish, | 22 
immoral, improper beast she is, nor what | ¢ AOSV 
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f : Why We Buy “4130” 


To be successful we retailers must above all else 
i 4130 Men's consider your needs, your taste, the real value that you Three-Button 
I] Three-Button get from what you buy of us. Patch Pockets 


AVAL ail No argument, no tempting profits could induce us 
i i. y | to buy clothing ‘unless we felt sure it would satisfy 
\ i 1 iy ih) 

! | 
; il 


you in fabric, style, fit, comfort and long wear. 


It is easier for us to know this about No. 4130 


i iy Clothcraft Blue Serge Special than almost anything 


i NH 

| 4130 Young, Men's | | Then, too, it’s made in the Clothcraft Shops where Hi \ 
ii he Taree-Button | every little’ operation has been studied and im- iW ay ee if 
i Mi HNN q i | proved, where thousands of dollars are saved, and mn MLA 
ln || em | i) 


put back into better design, better fabrics, better i Mt fe HH i} 
sar workmanship. But it costs you only $18.50. Hi 
: i Drop in at the Clothcraft Store. Whether you 
AW i 4 buy or not we’ll be glad to see you and show you 
i Suits and Overcoats from $10 to $22. 
i" Hi Il HH We also carry a Spring weight Clothcraft Blue 
an Serge Special at $15, known as No. 5130, A f 
HH 
hi j ih , rr) eivenagane i The Clothcraft Store ] 4130 Young Mews wv 
il Three-Button (in your town) Three-Button | 
I | Box Back . Soft Rott . 


- not only “4130” but many other pleasing Clothcraft 
i) Hii hil i In 7 Write to The Joseph & Feiss Co.. 621 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, FRUIT il 
| i i} ! Hi il) AN | ii i Ohic for their new Style Book, a sample of Mf the all-woo! fabric used | My UA il 


i | else you will see in the store. 


“4130” is guaranteed pure wool—we know it has 
the stuff in it to make it keep its shape and outwear 
two suits of cheaper fabric (often at higher price). 


| 





n Clothcraft 4130" and a p to the 
Ghotheralt Store nearest you. 














Fine Athletic Goods 


GIVEN FOR SECURING NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Athletic Goods here offered are 

of the well-known D & M manufac- For Fall 
ture. They are guaranteed to be of Kame ; 
first-class workmanship and quality. ye and Winter 


No. 1, Rugby Football, 
with Lacing Needle 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription and 50 cents 
extra; or sold for $1.50. In either case 
we will deliver free anywhere in the U. S. 
Made of strong leather, dressed with 
special reference to its durability. Regu- 
lation size and thoroughly stitched with waxed thread. The 
bladder is of the best rubber. A Steel Lacing Needle in- 
cluded. If an Inflator is desired, include 25 cents extra. 


No. 2, Collegiate Rugby, 
with Lacing Needle 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new solicited subscription 
and $1.20 extra; or sold for $2.50. In either case we will deliver free 
anywhere in the U. S. 

Made of thick cowhide, regulation size, and is strong and durable. Has the 
best rubber bladder. A Lacing Needle is included. Inflator Bulb, with hard 
rubber tube, furnished for 25 cents extra. 


Basket Ball Striking Bag 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new Given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
solicited subscription and $1.00 extra; or sold for $2.50. solicited subscription and 85 cents extra; or sold for $2.00. 
In either case we will deliver free anywhere in the U. S. In either case we will deliver free anywhere in the U. S. 

This Ball is made of heavy pebbled leather, regulation This Bag has a double loop and cord, elastic floor at- 
size. Supplied with best quality bladder. An excel- tachment and screw eye, and is very quick i in its action. 
lent Ball at the price. Size 30x 33 inches. Has best rubber bladder. 


Address all Orders to PERRY MASON COMPANY, am Massachusetts 
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Comfort and Economy Use 


(raw, ord 


RanZes 


And Here Are Some 
of the REASONS: 


1. Single Damper Control 


The Single Damper controls 
fire and oven better than two 


dampers can. Push the Knob to 
“Kindle,” “Bake” or “Check.” 


2. Cup-Joint Oven Flues 


The curved Cup-Joint Oven 
Flues heat the oven in every 
part aliie. No “cold corners,” no — 
“scorching spots.” 


3. Two Hods in the Base 


A deep Ash Hod, instead of a 
clumsy ash pan, : 
catches ail of the 
ashes and can 

be emptied with- 

out spilling. Coal 

Hod beside it. 

















Gas Ovens if desired—elevated (double) or 
end (single). These ovens are safe; explosions 
are impossible. The end oven has an extra 
broiler at the top, which makes the work easier. 





Coal and Gas Range 
with Elevated Gas Ovens 


Ask the CRAWFORD Agent to show you and write us for circulars. 








WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 UNION STREET, BOSTON 





























